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Law to Require | 


Specific Labeling 


Present Cost of 


Medical Care 


|A ppointment Made Chinese 


| 
| 
| 


Accept 


Declared’Not to Be Excessive, To Reserve Board American Terms 


Ot Food Asked Expense Not Out of Proportion to Other Serv- 


Chief of Regulatory Work of 
Agriculture Department) 
Points Out Defects in Ex- 
isting Regulations 


Says Package Should 
Describe Ingredients 


Better Facilities to Enforce 
Statutes Needed if the Pub- 
lic Is to Be Protected From 
Violations, He Declares 


Amendment of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act which provides for promulga- 
tion of standards for foods, to require 
specific information on labels on prepared 
food and drug specialties, and to elimi- 
nate the clause excepting from require- | 
ments of the law products sold under 
distinctive names, which has “demor- 
alized” a “big and important food indus- | 
try” (the preserves industry), was sug- 


| public by the Service Sept. 4 . 


ices, Says Federal 


HE best modern medical care is worth all | 
that it costs, provided the cost can be af- 
forded, Medical Director A. J. McLaugh- 
lin, of the United States Public Health 
Service, declared in a statement made! 





“There has been a lot of~ loose talk) 
and inaccurate statements in regard to 


|the cost of medical cafe,” Dr. McLaugh- | 


lin declared. “The cost ‘has not increased 
out of proportion to the increased cost 
of other services. Medica] care has been 
expanded and amplified, and this neces- 
sarily increases the cost.” 

“State medicine,” as used to identify a | 
system whereby the Government, Federal, 
State or municipal, undertakes to assume 
responsibility for affording medical and 
surgical care to every citizen at no cost to 
the citizen, is a “miserable makeshift, un- 
American, ulira-paternalistic and destruc- 
tive of self-respect in both doctor and pa- 
tient,” Dr. McLaughlin said. 

Dr. McLaughlin pointed out that the 
growth of official and unofficial agencies 


{for development of public consciousness 


towards perventive measures at first 
created a gulf between public health of- 
ficers, practicing preventive measures, 


gested Sept. 4 by W. G. Campbell, Di- 
rector of Regulatory Work for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 4 ; 

Mr. Campbell made the suggestion in 
an address at the annual convention of 
the Association of Dairy, Food and Drug 
Officials of the United States at West 
Baden, Ind. 

Need of Standards 


Increased Age Limit 
For Required School 
Attendance Suggested 


“The economic interests of the buying 
public and the competitive welfare of hon- 
est manufacturers can be guaranteed 
against those insidious losses occasioned 
by the present practice of slightly debas- | 
ing individual items only through the cre- 
ation of legal standards,” Mr. Campbell | 
said. | 

He stated that he intends to request the 
introduction, at the next session of Con- 
gress, of a bill to repeal the “distinctive 
name” provision of the law. The section 
of his address dealtmg with suggested 
amendments to the law follows in full 
text: 


Legal Restrictions 

The value of the public service involved 
in the regulation of traffic in food and 
drug products depends upon the character 
and scope of legal authority with which 
officials are clothed, the extent of facili- 
ties at their command, and the adminis- 
trative attitude which they adopt. By 
far the most important of these is the 
first one. A faulty law inevitably imposes 
a compromise upon the success of the 
undertaking. In the face of legal restric- 
tions, administrative resourcefulness will 
not suffice for the protection of the public. 

Let's consider the Federal act—the text 
of which has, for the sake of uniformity, 
been adopted in substantial measure by 
most of the States—and appraise its faults 
both of omission and commission.. 
act is characterized by generalities and is 
too frequently inept in its statutory defi- 
nition of adulteration of foods. » Aside 
from the labeling requirements of imita- 
tions and net weight in, food, alcoholic 
content in drugs, and the enumeration, if 


present, of certain ingredients in both, its | 


definition of misbranding is wholly nega- 
tive. 
Statements on Labels 

In saying only that such statements as 
labels bear must not be false, misleading, 
deceptive or fraudulent, the law makes 
possible the sale of either foods or drugs 
without any representation whatever about 
the identity of ingredients or their nutri- 
tive or therapeutic value. This does not 
always—nor, in fact, usually—satisfy the 
curiosity of a prospective purchaser who, 
for that very reason, is the more easily 
victimized by the licentious advertising so 
much in vogue. 

The law unquestionably would be more 
protective of consumer rights and more 
promotive of public welfare if its permis- 
sive features were, in the case of prepared 
specialties, supplanted by a positive in- 
junction to disclose the truth about cer- 
tain fundamental features upon which 
the buyer has a right to be informed. 


But more grievous than this weakness | 


is the omission of any provision for the 
promulgation of legal food standards. 
Prohibition against the sale of filthy, 
and decomposed food products—or those 
to which deleterious ingredients have 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 





Supplies of Cattle 
Higher Than in 1950 


Number on Feed for Market Is 
Found to Be Smaller 


The number oi cattle in the United 
States has increased in the last year and 
the supply of feed is much larger than last 
vear in the principal feeding States, the 
Department of Agriculture stated Sept. 4 
in its midsummer report on the outlook 
for the beef cattle industry. 

Scarcity of credit and heavy losses in 
the last two years’ feeding operations, 
however, will tend to discourage feeding. 
the Department said, and in this connec- 
tion the 2.5 per cent increase in the Spring 
pig crop should be considered. The De- 
partment’s summary of the beef cattle 
outlook follows in full text: 

The number of cattle in the United 
Ctates is larger’than a vear ago, but the 
number of cattle on feed for market on 
Aug. 1 was cOnsiderably smaller. Feed 
supplies in a number of range States are 
short and this shortage has already re- 
sulted in some forced marketing of cattle 
which normally might have been held back 
because of the present low level of cattle 
prices. 

In a few of the range States, feed sup- 
plies are sufficiently large to permit hold- 
ing over cattle to be fed on low-priced 
grain and marketed early next year, but 


for the entire area west of the Missouri | 


River the tendency to hold over cattle is 
less marked than it was a year ago. 

Feed supplies in the principal cattle 
feeding States are much larger than last 
year, especially in the States east of the 
Missouri River. Current prices of feeder 
cattle are lower than a year ago; the 
ratio of feed grain prices to fat cattle 
prices is higher and shipments of stockers 
and feeders to the country in recent weeks 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


That | 


Action by All States as Means 
Of Reducing Adult Un- 
employment, Is Urged by 
Commissioner Cooper 


Shorter working days, a shorter working 
week, and the elimination of child labor 


by compulsory school attendance laws were 

uggested by William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, as 
“real remedies” of the present unemploy- 
ment situation, in a radio address Sept. 4 
in connection with the President's Organ- 
ization on Unemployment Relief. 

Greed, economic ignorance, and inade- 
quate leadership, Dr. Cooper asserted, were 
causes of the depression for which old- 
age peysions, unemployment insurance, 
and similar attempts to combat it afford 
but temporary relief. 


Better Conditions Seen 


_ With but one-fourth of the States rais- 
|ing the compulsory school attendance age 
{during the past decade, legislation de- 
| signed to raise the legal age at which a 
boy or girl can leave school “would be in 
the direction of a real remedy for the 
unemployment situation,” Dr. Cooper 
declared. The ad@ress, wnich was broad- 
cast by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, follows in full text: 

There are indications that we are begin- 
ning to emerge from perhaps the longest 
and most severe depression which our 
country has ever known, a_ depression 
which followed the longest and most 
|notable period of prosperity in our his- 
| tory. Although we are sick of its conse- 
quence and weary from the discussion of 
how and when we shall be out of it, as 
|long as it lasts we cannot avoid thinking 
j}about it. As soon as we have emerged, 
| however, very quickly we shall forget that 
jthis was but one depression and that 
}our new period of prosperity is but one 
such period. 


| Study of Situation Urged 


Some perhaps may learn the lessons 
| that this period should teach us but they 
) will be few. Most of us will cease to hunt 
|for the causes of depression in our joy 
| over employment and in our ability to 
| buy again not only the necessities but also 
| the comforts and luxuries of life. But the 
| inquiring mind will want to know if we 
| can keep prosperity and if not can we 
| predict the approach of the next depres- 
| sion. 

To those who have this attitude do I 
| speak especially. To them I recommend 
| careful study of the report of a commit- 
; tee appointed by President Harding which 
; worked under the chairmanship of Her- 
| bert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. 
This two-volume report entitled “Recent 
Economic Changes” should be studied by 
every business man, every educator and 








| 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Health Specialist | 


and private physicians, practicing cura- 
tive measures, but that this gulf is now 
fortunately disappearing. Further, he as- 
serted, “an exaggerated sense of ethics” 
makes many physicians shrink from any- 


|.thing like business organization, yet such 


organization is essential if State medicine 
is to be prevented. 

More and better trained physicians and 
decentralization pf diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities are essential also, he said. 
“Proper organization of county medical 
societies will make State medicine im- 
possble and enable the physician to re- 
tain his self-respect,” he declared. 

Additional information made available 
in Dr. McLaughlin's statement follows: 


Qrigin of Practice 

No significant collective action in pre- 
ventive medicine by organized medical so- 
cleties was in evidence until the decade | 
beginning about 1920. This was not the! 
fault of the practicing physician. He had 
been taught curative medicine only—to 
care for the sick and injured—and only 
within the decade mentioned has pre-| 
ventive medicine been taught in an effec- | 
tive manner to undergraduate students 
of medicine. 

The development of preventive medi- 
cine in health departments since 1900 has 
been rapid, through the vigorous efforts 
of health officers. Even more enthusi- 
astically unofficial “agencies, by educa- 


tional propaganda, have insisted on pre- | 
vention and the development of facilities | 


for prevention rather than cure 

The medical profession, holding to its 
primary business of curing the sick and 
treating the injured, steadfastly refused to 
establish clinics for the examination of 
apparently healthy people or to immunize 


or vaccinate against disease except upon | 


individual request. 
Educated Public 

It was natural, therefore, that both of- 
ficial and unofficial health agencies, in 
their enthusiasm, and in the absence of 
such facilities, should establish clinics and 
create in the public mind by ecucation a 
demand for protection against contagious 
diseases by vaccination or immunization 
end for the discovery and early correction 
of disease and defects. Unofficial agen- 
cies were able to secure large sums of 
great foundations allotted large funds for 
preventive work, educational and other- 
wise, and the official health officers se- 
cured for their Gepartments large appro- 
priations to prevent diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, and, later, 
diseases. 

As a result an artificial gulf developed 
between the physician who was a health 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Post Office Rentals 
Cut by Construction 


Saving of Millions to Be Ef- 
fected Through Nation- 
wide Building Program 


The Post Office Department will save 
millions of dollars each year after 1931 
because nation-wide post office building 
construction will eliminate payment of 
leases, it was stated orally Sept. 4 at the 
Department. 

More than 70 per cent of the proposed 
building projects, suggested in 1926 by the 
Department, have been provided by con- 
gressional appropriation it was explained, 
and 90 per cent of these have been con- 
tracted for or are under construction at 
the present time. 

The following 
available: 


information was made 
Needs Surveyed 

In 1926 Treasury and Post Office offi- 

cials conducted a survey of apparent 

needs for public buildings throughout the 

United States. The survey was carried on 

at the request of a Congressional Com- 


mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, | 
and estimated a tentative amount of pub- | 


lic money which was required to meet 
construction needs. 
intensive study was made by the same 
officials, who estimated that nearly $400.- 
000,000 would be needed to meet demands 
at that time 

Approximately 1,500 projects were pro- 
posed, including at least two new post 
office buildings in each State. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


Sales Cam paign Creates Demand 


ForM any American Fruits in Europe 


Growing Market Particularly 


for Apples, Pears and Grape- 


fruit During Year of Depressed Conditions Believed 


To Indicate Perm 





JPSDERAL specialists believe that active 
sales efforts of American exporters 
that have been continuing for several ySars 
coupled with the fact of a short apple and 
pear crop in Europe have at last estab- 
lished an important demand in Europe for 
American apples, according to ora] state- 
|ments Sept. 4 a the Department of Com- 
merce. 

| Supporting the belief of the experts 
were figures on American fresh fruit ex- 
|} ports for the year ended June 30, 1931, 
| which showed the value of fresh fruit 
exported to have been $66,529,000, com- 
| pared with $50,468,000 in the year ended 
| June 30, 1930. Included in these tétals 
were the exports of apples worth $35,- 
| 996,000 in the last 12-month period and 


| $20,342,000 in the year ended June 
|30, 1930. 
While the export statistics covered 


|shipments to all nations, the principal 
|countries taking the American fruits were 
in Europe, it was explained, hence the 
conclusion that the results of the sales 
| campaign had begun to show. The sales 
campaigns are continuing unabated for, it 
; was stated, the trade believes that there 
jis still a vast market untouched and that 
|may be cultivated by proper exploitation. 
Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

{ American fruit, the trade has claimed, 


nency of the Trade 


jis sold almost exclusively on a quality 
j basis. That is, throughout the advertis- 


ing effort the potential buyers have been | 


told there is no apple better than the 
American product and that American ap- 
ples can be delivered to the foreign mar- 
ket in the best condition, better possibly 
than the domestic products. 


To support the assertion that the prod- 


uct is being delivered in the best condi- | 


tion possible for fresh fruit, the pro- 


ducers and exporters maintain that they | 


use the latest methods of grading and 
packing. 
superior to those employed in other coun- 


tries where apples constitute an impor- | 


tant commodity and the demonstration 
that has been going for several years has 
done much to convince the Europeans 
that the American claims are true. 


While there may be some assumption | 
in the belief that the market has been} Ss 
established and that a permanent demand 


has been created, the fact that the great 
increase took place in a year of depressed 
economic conditions makes it appear that 
the demand is not of a»temporary char- 
acter. 
Further, 
fruit 


the increased use of grape- 
in Europe shows the growing de- 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) i 





venereal | 


Floyd Harrison Resigns From 
Farm Loan Board to Ac- 
cept Position 





The appointment of Floyd Harrison to 
membership of the Federal Reserve Board 
was announced Sept. 4 at the White House 
on behalf of President Hoover. Mr. Har- 


rison’s resignation from the Federal Farm 
Loan Board was accepted, it was an- 
nounced, to permit his acceptance of the 
Reserve Board membership. 

The White House also announced the 
appointment of James B. Madison, of 
Charleston, W. Va., to membership on the 
Farm Loan Board. 

The announcement of the White House, 
making public correspondence between 
the President and Mr. Harrison, follows 
in full text: 

Mr. Floyd R. Harrison has resigned as 
@ memDer of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board to accept a position on the staff 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. James B. Madison, of Charleston, 
W. Va., has been appointed to member- | 
ship on the Farm Loan Board. Mr. Madi- 
son was born in 1885. He was educated 
in the public schools of Terre Haute and 








? 
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For Wheat Sale 


White House Says Ships of 


Nanking Will Pay 


This Country to Receive 
Equal) Opportunity — in 
Chartering Vessels 


Transportation Cost 


Negotiation, Favorable to Farm 


Board, Involves Transfer of 
15 Million Bushels, at Mar- 
ket Price at Delivery 


The Chinese government has accepted 


proposals of the Federal Farm Board for 
the purchase of approximately 15,000,000 


bushels of wheat held by the Grain Sta- 


bilizatiorf Corporation, it was announced | 


| orally Sept. 4 at the White House in be- 


Senator Vandenberg | hat of President Hoover. 


Urges Broader Base 


Of Reserve Credit 


Proposes to Mr. Meyer That 
Realty Mortgages Be Eli- 
gible for Rediscount at 
Banks of the System 


Declaring that the homeowner and the 
farmer and the smaller banks in rural 
communities are penalized under the pres- 
ent provisions of the Federal Reserve Act, 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
in a letter to Eugene Meyer, Governor of 


ble for 
banks. 


rediscount with regional reserve 


character, under a conservative broadening 
of the statute, the Reserve System, in the 
Senator's opinion, would serve better in the 


in part, to protect; and be more deserving 
of an increased bank membership. 
Barred as Security 

Under the present act, as explained in 
the Senator's letter, a “sound first mort- 
gage on productive realty, properly ap- 
praised,” generally regarded in this coun- 
| try, he says, as “the finest security avail- 





During 1928 a more } 


Part of the | 


These methods admittedly are | 


able,” cannot be used by 
bank as the basis for borrowing from the 
reserve bank. 

| The Senator recognizes, according to his 
letter, that the suggestion, if adopted, 
|; would amend the existing theory of the 
Federal Reserve System to the effect that 
reserve currency should be based upon 
short term commercial paper. He 
however, that a conservative portion of 
the circulating medium of the country 
might perhaps take on a more permanent 





same time basic 


security. 


it was given a greater 


While the Chinese will pay transporta- | 
; tion costs on 


the shipments, .assurance 


Forei gn Nations 


| 
| of 


Aid Wheat Grower 


World Carry-over This Season 
Estimated to Be 650 Mil- 
lion Bushels 


| 
tiie | 

A general‘movement by foreign govern- | 
ments toward further action te protect 
their farmers from low world prices has 
taken place in the last two months, the 
Department of Agriculture stated Sept. 4 
in a summary of world wheat prospects. | 
Commercial treaties, milling regulations | 
higher tariffs, and a bonus to farmers on 





|wheat are among the measures recently 
iaken, the Department said. \ 


The world carry-over of wheat as of 
July 1 was estimated at 659,000,000 bush- 
ls by the Department Sept. 4, compared 
.0 569,000,000 a year ago. The statement 
follows in full text: 

July and early August witnessed a set- 
tling down of the world wheat market to 
Northern Hemisphere crop conditions not 
greatly different from those which have 
been anticipated for the last two months, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. In some regions crop pros- 
pects have improved, in other regions 
there has been further deterioration, 
but on the whole the crop news 
the last few weeks has 


well outlined picture of the Northern Hem- 


- 
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Prohibition Unit 
Bars Drinking to 
Obtain Evidence 


Consumption! of Liquor on 
Suspected Premises For- 
bidden Except in Cases of 
Advance Permission 


Injunctions Advised 
Against Speakeasies 


Director Woodcock Says ‘Ob- 
servation Evidence’ Is Most 
Effective Way to Combat 
Commercial Violator 





Only in cases where administrators give 
the agents special permission in advance 
to consume intoxicating liquors upon the 


served | premises in order to obtain evidence will 
merely to sharpen the lines of an already | 


such method be permitted in the future, 
according to a circular letter to all pro- 


| hibition forces sent out and made public 
| by the Di 


stor of Prohibition, Amos W. 
W. Woodcock, Sept. 4. 









| “It is, in my judgment, no longer nec- 
essary for any prohibition agent to con- 
sume into>*eating liquor,” the lette~ said, 
“I direct that you try the method of abat- 
ing these nuisances by the observation 
method, or by the method o. purchase of 
liauor not for consumption.” 


Injunction Advised 
Mr. Woodcock pointed out that he be- 


has been given, the President said, that 


American-flag liners will be given an equal | People of Phil ippines 
opportunity with foreign vessels in char- | . | 
Want Their Freedom, 


Says Senator Hawes 


tering ships for transportation of the | 
grain | 
Sale About Completed | 

The sale of about 15,000,000 bushels of | 
wheat to the Chinese government by the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation has been 


the Federal Reserve Board, has proposed | 
| that real estate mortgages be made eligi- 


completed except for minor details and 
except for the official approval of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, to which the terms of- 


fered by China are acceptable, Carl Wil- 


| liams, member of the Board, stated orally 
| Sept. 4. 


The exact amount of wheat involved, 


| Mr. Williams said, is 450,000 tons, approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 bushels, and the price is | 


to be the market price at time of delivery 


The following information also was given | 
orally by Mr 


Williams: 


The sale is to be made f. o. b. Pacific 
; ports, and agreement has been reached 
;that American shipping will be given 


| equal opportunity with foreign shipping to 


If banks were permitted to borrow from | 
the reserve institutions on security of this | 


emergency situations which it was created, | 


a commercial | 


| 





adds, | 


obtain some of the traffic. The cost of 
shipping will probably be from $3 to $4 
per ton. 

Equal Chance to Bid 

By an equal opportunity for American 
shipping is meant an equal opportunity to 
bid on the transportation. 

American shipping interests have been 
kept well advised of the prospective ceal. 
In fact, they have been invited already to 
quote rates on the job of hauling the 
wheat, but their quotations were about $4 
a ton, which is 50 cents to $1 higher than 
foreign shipping interests are willing to 
accept. If American shipping wishes to 
overcome this competition, it can haul all 
of the wheat if it so desires. 

The terms of the sale provide for pay- 
ment in three equal installments in 1934, 


1935, and 1936. Meanwhile Chinese gov- 
ernment securities will be held by the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation for the 


amount due. The corporation can either 
sell or hold these securities as it sees fit. 


Present Price Cited 


While it cannot be, said what changes 


character without undue danger if at the/in price will take place by the time of 


shipment of the grain, some idea may be 
gained as to prices from the fact that 


The letter, made public by Senator Van-! the present price for wheat f. 0. b. Pacific 


denberg, follows in full text: 


Based upon numerous discussions with | a bushel. 
it seems | Puget Sound region, with the destination 


bankers throughout the country, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 





Pennsylvania to Stop 


Use of Oversize Buses, 


Highway Patrol Is Ordered to 
Check Size of Vehicles 


Harrispurc, Pa., Sept. 4. 


Continuing the State’s campaign to rid 
the highways of motor vehicles exceeding 


| 


the maximum specifications as to length, | 


width, height and weight allowed by law, | entirely new market. 


Benjamin G. Eynon, Commissioner of Mo- 


tor Vehicles, has instructed the Pennsy]- | 


vania State Highway Patrol carefully to 
check all motor buses. 

“A preliminary check of motor buses op- 
erating on Pennsylvania highways shows 
that some are in excess of the legal max- 
imum width of 96 inches,’’ Commissioner 
Eynon said. “In some cases measurements 
made by highway patrolmen show an ex- 
| cess of 6, 8 and 10 inches over the legal 

width. These will have 

the law or keep off the highways. 

“The highway patrol will stop and meas- 
| ure all buses. Those found in excess of 
the maximum width will not be allowed 
to proceed, We want to avoid incon- 
veniencing passengers but the law must 
| be obeyed. It rests with offending com- 
panies to see that their buses meet the 
legal .specifications. 

“There was deliberate evasion of the 
law when license tags were secured for 
| overwidth buses. If the application for 


ceeded the maximum width they would 


were not stated in the application. As 


license plates.” 
| 





Government 


Holiday 


The 
Daily is not published 





| 
| 


United States 


on Government holidays, 


| | there will be no issue on 


| September 7. 





to conform to} 





registration had showed these buses ex- | 


not have been registered and plates issued. | 
Therefore, it is apparent that all facts| 


such motor vehicles are operating daily| 
they can be classed as a motor vehicle en-| 
gaged in habitual violation of the law and| 
we have the legal right to remove the, 


ports is in the neighborhood of 46 cents 
Shipments will be from the 


Shanghai, or possibly Hankow for some 
of the wheat if shipping conditions per- 
mit. 


The terms of sale provide that at least 
half of the wheat shall be shipped in 
the form of flour, and northwestern mill- 
ers will get the milling business. The first 
shipments are to start about the end of 
September, and at least 50,000 tons are to 
go forward each month, China preferring 
that the amounts be larger if shipping 
facilities are availabf to handle them. 

The sale will relieve a congested situa- 
tion at Pacific ports, where nearly all the 
grain storage capacity is in use, with the 
new crop coming to market. 

The sale represents the opening of an 
Little wheat is used 


in China now. The principal food of the 
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Desire for Independence Is 
Widespread and “All the 
Facts’ Should Be Given 
Congress, He Declares 


The Philippine population is practically 
} unanimous in its desire for independence, 


and statemenis to the contrary which 
| emanate from the islands are distortions 
|of the facts by prejudiced individuals, 
Senator Hawes ‘(Dem.), of Missouri, co- 


author of the Hawes-Cutting bill for in- 


| dependence, stated orally Sept. 4 on his 


return from a six-months tour and study 
of the islands ; 
“If this matter of the Philippine inde- 


lieves “it is much better to stop the sup- 
ply of intoxicants to the speakeasy than to 
proceed directly against it.” Huwever, he 
said, in those cases where you find it de- 
sirable to proceed directly against the 
speakeasy, “keep in mind that the best 
way to crush it is by injunction.” 

For use against certain types of speak- 


|easies the Directs: recommends the 
method of immediate arrest after pur- 
chase, which, he points out “eliminates 


the necessiiy for consuming inioxicating 
liquor, and if followed by careful, intencite 
investigation should lead to the disclosure 
of the real parties i.. interest.” 

He concluded with the belief that “we 
are slowly winning this fight against the 
commercial trafficker in intoxicating 
liquor.” 

Mr. Woodcock’s Letter 


1. I want to remind every person in the 
Bureau of Prohibition that it exists to en- 


pendence comes before Congress again, as| force prohibition. People have a right to 


it will,” the Missouri Senator declared, “it 
should have all the facts.” He cited as 
an example of unjustified 


coming from the islands that the Moros | 


| expect that we keep this purpose in mind 
| and that we give to it every intelligent 


statements | 2nd lawful effort ofwhich we are capable: 


2. The field forces have been increased. 


(Mohammedan Filipinos) are opposed to| Practically every agent and instructor has 


independence. 
tirely untrue. 
Position of Japan 

The Missouri Senator further asserted 
that although it is true Japan could take 
the Islands, it is doubtful if Japan would 
want them. 

The heads of the Protestant, Catholic 
and Mohammedan churches in the Philip- 
pines, he said, favor independence and 
when the United States grants independ- 
ence as proposed in the Hawes-Cutting 
bill of the last Congress, “we should move 


out, stock, lock and barrel.” 
Senator Hawe's statement was largely 
devoted to elaboration of instances of 


what he said were distortions of news re- 
garding incidents in the Philippines while 
he was there. 
Tells of Press Reports 

He said untrue stories had been printed 
about himself, that the same treatment 
had been accorded the late President Taft 
when Governor General of the Philippines 
and others, and probably the same is oc- 
curring in connection with the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, now on a tour 
of inspection in the islands. These stories, 
he said, emanate from two newspaper 
men opposed to independence and he did 
not intend to criticize all newspaper 
stories from the Philippin*s nor to apply 
these allegations to press associations. 

“The so-called Chief Sultan of the 
Moros, Kimar, is a little fellow who draws 
a pension from the Philippine govern- 
ment, a pension from the British govern- 
ment, and a salary from the American 
Government as a State Senator,” he said 
“He speaks neither Engiish nor Spanish 
but with all this on the day I left the 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Special Significance of Labor Day 


This Year Is Discussed by Mr. Doak 


Secretary of Labor Points to Closer Relationship and Coop- 


eration Between Employer and Employe in Assuring 


Economic Health of the Nation 


By William N. Doak 


Seerctary 


ABOR DAY pays homage to the re- 

4 markable advance of working men 
and women to a position of honor and 
dignity in the industrial, economic and 
social structure. The worker today is of 
paramount importance in the mainte- 
nance of national welfare 

Of special significance is Labor Day 
this year, for in these days of depres- 
sion it must be recognized that only by 
assuring the economic health of the 
working people can the country as a 
whole prosper. These men and women 
must be able to buy the products of our 
fields and factories before enduring 
prosperity may be attained. 

Employers thefiselves are recognizing 
more and more the soundness of this 
reasoning, and there is cause for rejoic- 
ing in the new spirit that is apparent, 
the closer relationship and cooperation, 
between the people who do the work 
and those for whom they do it. 

Unquestionably labor has _ suffered 
from the ili effects of the business re- 
cession, but it is encouraging to noite 
that the adverse effects are less notice- 
able here than in other countries and 
that every effort is being made by both 
private ana public agencies to reduce 
distress. 

The Administration is putting the Na- 


of Labor 


tion’s resources at the disposal of work- 
ing people. The maintenance of wages 
and proper working conditions is receiv- 
ing the aitention it deserves from the 
Federal Government 

The Government cannot create jobs. 
But through the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of La- 
bor, it is attempting to bring word of 
every existing job to the man or woman 
wanting and needing work. And the 
employer is being informed, when he 
has work to offer, where he may obtain 
immediately the type of person whom 
he can employ to best advantage. 

The recent expansion and reorganiza- 
tion of the Employment Service has 
made it possible for the Department of 
Labor to exert greater efforts than ever 
before in bringing the worker and the 
job together. 

The Department of Labor is likewise 
emphasizing restriction of immigration 
in an effort to keep for Americans every 
job America has to offer. Through a 
campaign against aliens illegally resid- 
ing in the United States, it is endeavor- 
ing to rid the country of persons occu- 
pying jobs which our citizens should 
have. These activities are bearing fruit, 
for immigration is at the lowest point in 
| scores of years, and deportations are 

breaking all records. ~ 


This, he declared, is en-!had the advantage of schooling and ex- 


perience; the deputies have had their 
schools and conferences; the field inspec- 
| tion service has been reorganized; intelli- 
gent studies of their problems have been 
made by all deputies and administrators, 
}and there is, therefore, every reason to 
expect, from this time on, a stronger ef- 
fort and better results. 
Eliminating Speakeasy 
3. There is no change of policy con- 
templated over that laid down in my cir- 
cular letter of March 3, 1931 (No. 68), ex- 
}cept as specifically pointed out in this 
|Jetter. The purpose of this letter is to 
; bring to your attention again our ob- 
| jective and purpose for existing, and to 
discuss one particular phase of your work, 
|and that is, elimination of the speakeasy. 
4. It is much better to stop the supply 
of intoxicants to the speakeasy than to 
| proceed directly against it. I think intelli- 
gent observation can accomplish this pur- 
pose. You must never forget that this is 
your principal objective. I think further 
| that every effort should be made to en- 
} courage the local authorities to proceed 
|against the retailers of liquors. But in 
| those cases where you find it desirable to 
against the speakeasy, 





| proceed directly 
keep in mind that the best way to crush it 
is by the injunction. A speakeasy is a 
nuisance and should always be regarded 
}and treated as such. It is not so much 
the individual who dispenses liquor, as 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


State Aviation Officers 
Effect Organization 

New Association to Further 

National Aeronauties 





CLEVELAND, On10, Sept. 4.—Members of 
the National Association of State Aviation 
Officials which was organized here this 


| week will hold another meeting in East 
St. Louis, Ill., in December, to which Gov- 
ernors of all States will be invited to as- 
sist in furthering the interests of national 
aeronautics. Sixteen States were repre- 
sented at the organization meeting “which 
adjourned Sept. 3, but plans are under 
| way for inclusion of all States and pos- 
|sessions within the association’s mem- 
| bership, 

The States already represented in the 
organization are: California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
| Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
| Delegates at the conference showed that 
|} 25 States have Aviation Commissions or 
|Publie Utility Commissions with aviation 
| branches. 
| The association’s program calls for de- 
| velopment of intrastate flying, promotion 
of aviation. cooperation between States in 
fostering advancement in aviation, im- 
| provemeng in landing fields and reciprocity 
/in licensing of aircraft. Both the De- 
| partment of Commerce and the Aeronau- 
| tical Chamber of Commerce will be asked 
|to assist in unifying interstate and in- 
trastate air commerce. 

In addition to electing Frank N. McKee, 
| Director of Aeronautics of Ohio, as presi- 
dent, the association named Reed _G. Lan- 
| dis, Chairman of the Illinois Aefonautics 

Commission, vice president; H. ¢. Bennett, 

New York City, secretary, and George B. 

Logan, St. Louis, chairman of the air 
| law committee of the American Bar As- 
| sociation, legal. counsel. 
| Mr. McKee was authorized to appoint @ 
board of seven directors, representing geo- 
| graphical aveas of the country. Member- 
ship on the board will be elective after the - 
association gets its work under way. 


| 
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Buying Activities 


~ Of Farm Board 


Present Cost o f Me 


Declared Not 


dical Care 
to Be Excessive 


it] ized Expense Not Out of Proportion to Other Serv- 
Are Critic ices, Says Federal Health Specialist 


Congtess Did Not Contem- 
plate Its Purchase of Com- 
modity Stocks, Says Rep- 
resentative Cole 


kepresentative Cole (Rep.), of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa., a majority member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Afiairs, 
stated orally on Sept. 4 that it was never 
‘contemplated in Congress that the Federel 
Farm Board should purchase vast stocks 
of commodities like wheat and cotton and 
that the Boa™d should never again cnter 
such purchasing activities. He said the 
overproduction of wheat by the western 
producers ‘as injured all agriculcure, in- 
cluding particularly the Corn Belt. 

“Out in the Corn Belt of this country 
we feel the injurious eiiect of the over- 
produced wheat,” Representative Cols 
said. 

“Iowa is in a good condition except 
for the effect of the surplus wheat on 
our corn prices. Prices of our products 
are too low. Our factories are all run- 
ning, our banking situation is good and 
in my own town of Cedar Rapids we have 
never had a bank failure. 

“The ‘buy wheat and buy cotton’ pro- 
gram has been a failure but whatever the 
cost may have been of that program we 
have learned a valuable lesson from it, 
which is that you cannot peg prices by 
buying up surplus products with money 
extracted from the taxpayers. If we had 
permitted the markets of the world to 
absorb these surplus products taken into 
these government holdings, these great 
stocks would not now be so visible, but 
the Federal Farm Board has collected the 
surplus wheat in a big pile and the sur- 
plus cotton in another big pile which are 
visible and so long as they remain visible 
will have a bad influence. We will have 
to get rid of these surpluses before the 
processes of the marketing can operate 
successfully. 

Urges Production Cut 

“I am not in favor of the Government's 
accumulating any more surplus commodi- 
ties, whether wheat, cotton or automobiles 
or anything else. The only solution of 
the problem of surplus wheat is to cut 
the raising of that commodity down to 
reasonably possible consumption demand. 

“It was never contemplated, when the 
Agricultural Marketing Act creating the 
Federal Farm Board was passed, that the 
Board shculd ever buy up such vast quan- 
tities of any commodity, such as the wheat 
and cotton holdings in which the Board 
has been engaged. . The act contemplated 
the organization of cooperatives and of 
stabilization corporations and that where 
a cooperative is duly organized it could 
borrow from a revolving fund, the fund 
set up by the act. The only explanation 
of the action of the former chairman of 
the Board, Alcxander Logge, is to be 
found in the faci that the cooperative as- 
sociations had not come into existence, 
ileking in general terms, and so he and 
the Board under his direction did what 
the act contemplated the cooperatives 
should do. 

“The wheat farmers have injured all 
agriculture 'by overproducing wheat be- 
cause the surplus wheat has a baneful 
effect upon all grain prices. Last year 
we had no surplus corn and we will have 
no surplus corn this year but despite that 
fact prices for corn will be held down by 
the enormous quantities of wheat whicia 
may be substituted for corn in feeding 
livestock. The wheat.farmers by their 
foolish overproduction have carried along 
the depressed prices as injury to all agri- 
culture. If they will come to their senses 
and not continue to overproduce they will! 
confer a greater benefit on agriculture as 
a whole than ali the new relief measures 
that Congress could pass. 

‘ Exports No Solution 

“Can they be made to curtail produc- 
tion? you ask. My answer is that if they 
do not the prices will continue to drop 
until production will automatically stop. 
Of course the Federal Government can- 
not force the wheat producers to stop 
preducing wheat, but if the producers do 
not stop it the wheat-producing States 
may have to resort to the example set by 
Governor Murray, of Oklahoma, in respect 
to ril-vroduction curtailment. 

“It is folly to talk about exporting wheat. 
Ths countries abroad already have all the 
wheat they want. Even if we did not 
raise any wheat next vear in this country. 
there will be enough wheat for the United 
States, so far as the flour industry is 
concerned. 

“We hear a great deal about 
measures to take from capital whatever 
is needed in the present situation, a con- 
stant talk about resort to further drastic 
mesures against those whose incomes are 


in the surtax part of the income-tax sys- | 


tem. Capitalism has not failed either here 
or in the world in general. What failure 
there has een in capitalistic countries is 
due to communistic theories being grafted 
onto the capitalistic system. The draw- 
back about taxing so-called capital is thet 
capital, overtaxed, will run away and that 
is the history abroad, particularly in Eng- 
land and Germany, and capital is nec- 
essary wherever business enterprise is ac- 
tive. The more you monkey with com- 
munism the worse it is for the country 
The common people lose out in the long 
run on the communistic theories of gov- 
ernment.” 


Population of Texas 
As Classified by Census 

The urban population of Texas on April 
1, 1930, amounted to 2,389,348, including 
9,719 persons living on farms within the 
limits of cities of 2.500 or more. The ur- 
ban population formed 41 per cent of the 
total, as compared with 32.4 per cent in 
1920. The rural population amounted to 
3,435,367, comprising 2.342.553 person liv- 
int on farms in rural territory, and 1,092,- 
814 persons not living on farms. The rural 
population in 1939 as a whole represents 
an increase of 9 per cent, most of which 
was in the rural nonfarm population. 

For the State as a whole, the number of 
persons 10 years of age and over returned 
as unable to read and write in 1930 was 
308,121, as compared with 295,844 in ‘1920, 
and the percentage of illeracy was 6.8, as 
compared with 8.3 10 years ago. For the 
native whites of foreign or mixed parent- 
age, however, as well as for the foreign- 
born whites and for persons of “Other 
races.” the totals and the percentages o! 
illitesacy shown for 1930 are not fairl: 
comparable with those for 1920. 

This is because in 1920 Mexicans, wh< 
form 11.7 per cent of the population of 
the State, were for the most part classi- 
fied with the foreign-born white or native 
whites of foreign or mixec parentage 
while in 1930 they were given a separate 
classification. As a consequence, the tota 
shown as native white of foreign or mixe: 
parentage, or as foreign-born white, i 
markedly less for 1930 than for 1920, ar’ 
the number shown as of “Other races, 
which in@ludes Mexicans, is correspond 
ingly greater than for 1920. 

The number of persons from 5 to ! 
years of ace attending school in 1930 w: 
1,233,956, as compared with £30,469 in 19° 
Persons attending schcol represented 61 
per cent of the total population withir 
the ages specified, in 1930, as compared 
with 57.7 per cent in 1920.—IJssued by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


possible | 


| medical care is worth all that you pay 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


officer and practiced preventive medicine 
and the physician in private practice who 
practiced curative medicine. 

In certain diseases where treatment is 
necessarily a part of prevention, the doc- 
tor in private practice saw clinics develop 
ond exvand which seemed to be taking his 
patients away from him. This gulf should 
never have been created and, fortunately, 
is now disappearing. The undergraduates 
in Class A medica! schools are now 
teucht preventive medicine; and the ma- 
jerity of physicians in practice who had 
no such insiruction are willing to concede 
that preventive medicine is part of their 
job. They now practice preventive medi- 
cine in individvel cases but are slow to 
organize and establish the facilities (clin- 
ins), necessary to do the work on a large 
scale. A 

Forty years of evolution and develov- 
ment in public-health work has brought 
public-health administrators to the point 
where at last they know what ought to be 
done and the best way to do it. 


Public Health Practice 


Not Yet Standardized 

Public-health practice is not yet stand- 
ardized, but three decades of experience 
has tAught us much. It is no longer in a 
state of flux. Our ideas of prevention 
have crystallized. Health officers now 
know what ought to be done and what 
part organized medicine should play in 
the drama of preventive medicine. 

While the work of health departments 
and unofficial agencies with educational 
propaganda and by clinics has greatly re- 
duced the infant mortality, the death 
rates for mothers in childbirth or soon 
after and for children under one month of 
age remain high. They are so high that 
they place the United States near the bot- 
tom of the list of civilized nations and 
really constitute a national disgrace. 


Need of Early Immunization 


In Children Is Pointed Out 


The greatest single defect in our pub- 
lic health work today is our inability to 
secure early immunization and early dis- 
covery and correciion of defects in chil- 
dren only in the school-age group when five 
health officers have barely scratched the 
surface. We begin to get control of chil- 
dren only in the school-age group, when five 
years have already been lost. Strenuous 
efforts have been made through baby wel- 
fare stations, parent-teacher associations, 
and the splendid missionary work of pub- 
lic health nurses, but the fact remains 
that, generally speaking, this field is al- 
most untilled. 

Most certainly we need more general 
practitioners, but we need general prac- 
titiorers who have knowledge of the mod- 
ern technique and equipment necessary 
for early diagnosis in the ambulant stake. 
It is too much to expect that they should 
have this equipment in their individual 
offices; but the equipment and apparatus 
should be readijy available, within easy 
reach and-freely used. 


Need of Organized Clinics 


Stressed by Scientists 

We speak of the organized medical pro- 
fession, but its organization is little more 
than provision for periodic meetings for 
the reading and discussion of papers on 
scientific subjects. An exaggerated sense 
of ethics makes many physicians shrink 
from anything like business organization; 
yet organization on a business basis, pro- 
vision of clinic facilities, regulation of fees 
on a Sliding-scale basis according to in- 
come are essential if State medicine is to 
be prevented. 

There ar? notable exceptions, 
stance, the medical society 
County (Brooklyn), the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, and the Wayne County 
(Detroit) Medical Society have taken 


for in- 


steps toward business organization with a | 


view toward social service; but, except 
these and a few others in large cities. 
county medical societies are unorganized 
except for periodic meetings for the pres- 
entation and discussion of scientific pa- 
pers. The business side of their real ob- 
ligation, to establish facilities for the best 
preventive medical and surgical advice 
and treatment at a price that each citizen 
can afford, is entirely neglected. 

There has been a lot of loose talk and 
inaccurate statements in regard to the 
cost of medical care. The best meeees 
or 
it, provided you can afford the cost. The 
cost has not increased out of proportion 


to the increased cost of other services. | , 
; American viewpoint, a pauperizing influ- | 


Medical care, especially early diagnostic 
procedures and treatment, has been ex- 
panded and amplified by the discovery of 
more precise methods of diagnosis and has 
become exceedingiy complex. This neces- 
sarily increases the cost of examination 
as compared with that of 40 years ago, 
when the physician used only his own 
senses and perhaps a stethoscope. 

While the problem in large cities is 
principally one of organization and ad- 
justment of modern facilities which al- 
ready exist, the problem in the small city, 
town, and rural area is the necessity for 
these facilities which do not now exist. 
Next to the need for out-patient facilities 
and modernly equipped clinics, the great- 


of Kings | 


| To me State medicine 


est need is for more and better trained 
' physicians. 

| One-third of the towns of 1,000 popula- 
| tion or less in 1925 had no physician. In 
1906 there were 33,000 physicians in such 
small towns; in 1924 there were 27,000— 
e decrease of 13 per cent. 
age of these physicians in 1925 was 52 
years. When they were graduated pre- 
ventive medicine was not taught nor was 
it considered a part of a _ practicing 
physician's work. Present-day methods of 
precision in diagnostic technique and mod- 
ern equipment were unknown, 

The young medical graduate of a class 
|A school today is trained in preventive 
medicine and is taught to use the modern 
{instruments of precision in diagnosis. He 
learns to depend upon the modern facili- 
ties which are used in his college and 
hospital training. These are available in 
the city, and, hence, he stays in the large 
city. 

He will not go to the small town be- 
cause these facilities do not exist and he 
cannot practice medicine in the way he 
has been taught. Here again the remedy 
is obvious—there must be decentralization 
of modern diagnostic and treatment facil- 
ities from the large cities and medical 
centers to the small city. 


Clinics Could Be Located 


In County Medical Centers 

It is not sufficient to have all facilities 
for the best preventive medical and surgi- 
cal diagnosis, advice, and treatment avail- 
able in the large city or medical centers 
of a State. The citizens living in small 
cities, in towns, or rural areas are, in 
common justice, entitled to the use of 
such facilities quite as much as the 
wealthy or the poor living in tpe large 
city or medical center. The county medi- 
cal society should establish or cause to 
be established in the county seat and, 
in populous counties, in other small cities 
out-patient clinics completely equipped 
for early diagnosis and treatment. They 
should fix the fees on a sliding scale ac- 


cording to income—for example, dividing | 


the clientele into three or more classes, 
as follows: 

(1) The indigent to be paid for by the 
county at a fixed rate. 

(2) Those earning less than $1,500 per 
annum to pay a minimum. 

(3) Those earning from $1,600 to $2,400 
per annum to pay a higher fee. 

(4) Those earning over $2,400 per an- 
num to pay full fees. 

The fees for house or Office visits should 
be determined for these same classes, The 
facilities for diagnosis or treatment of 
the out-patient clinic or hospital should 
be available for all members of the medi- 
cal society and the fees collected divided 
pro rata. 

The term “State medicine” is used here 
because it commonly signifies the bogey 
that coniinually confronts the practicing 
physician. State medicine means the as- 
sumption by the Government (Federal, 
State, or municipal) of the obligation to 


give every citizen or group of citizens| 
medical and surgical care by physicians | 


who receive no fees but are paid a salary 
by the Government. In general, this 


would mean the State government, but! 
the same results to the practicing physi-; 


cian are possible by the encroachments 
of private corporations which assume this 


obligation for their employes, using sal- | 


aried physicians to do the work. 
The advocates of State medicine have 
claimed that the defects noted above in 


our public-health activity would be cor- | 
rected by State medicine, because medical | 


and surgical and, presumably, preventive 


advice and treatment would be available | 


to all citizens without cost. 
jadmit that, theoretically, 
|system treatment would be available to 
all, but what kind of treatment? 

If a crowded office in which the panel 
| doctor gives a prescription, rushes one pa- 


One must 


tient out, like a barber, calls “next,” can | 


satisfy the needs of scientific medicine, 
then the system might suffice. But today 
the average American citizen knows that 
he is entitled to better treatment than 
this. He has been educated to the point 
where he knows something of the newer 
methods and equipment used in modern 
diagnostics and treatment. 


State Medicine Is Called 
‘Miserable Makeshift’ ' 


appears as & 
miserable makeshift, It is un-American, 
| ultrapaternalistic, and destructive of self- 
respect in both doctor and patient. It is 
|@ failure in Germany, in England, and in 
other European countries. It is, from an 


| Sane wrong in principle and doomed to 
failure in practice if we should ever be 
| foolish enough to tryeit. 

In presenting this paper there were in 
|mind two objectives: The first concerns 
| the practicing physician; the second con- 
}cerns public health administration. I 
|should like to see the medical profession 
|solve its own problem in its own way 
| without outside interference by govern- 
mental or any other agency. Proper or- 
‘ganization of county medical societies will 


make State medicine impossible, enable | System for the erection of a “booster” sta-|ars of the im 
|the physician to retain his self-respect,|tion in Washington to ‘synchronize with | posing within it for their perusal has re- | 


The average | 


underg such a} 


In Year Amounts 


‘Expansion of Activities Is 
Given by Department of 
War as a Factor in In- 
creasing Expenditures 


Military and naval appropriations 
which Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the House 
|Committee on Appropriations said re- 
cently would be “drastically reduced” at 
| the next session of Congress, amount to 
approximately $700,000,.000 this year as 
compared: with a prewar average of ap- 
‘proximately $255,000,000, according to in- 
| formation made available Sept. 4 at the 
Departments of War and the Navy. 


Representative Wood cited the Army and 
Navy Sept. 2 as Government departments 
whose expenses have mounted consider- 
ably during recent years and which must 
| receive cuts in appropriations in ordér that 
|the Federal Government may be admin- 
istered more economically. 

Naval appropriations during the past 


| five years, statistics made available at the 

Department of the Navy show, have in- 
creased about $27,000,000, while military 
records show that the Army’s military 
appropriations during the same period 
have grown about $56,000,000. 


Activities Extended 


Announcing soon after his inauguration 
that a survey of national defense expendi- 





{tures was planned as a means to discover | 


Federal economies, President Hoover cited 
statistics two years ago showing that the 
estimated expense for the next fiscal year 
| (1933) would be about $500,000,000 more 
than the prewar costs. Appropriations 
for the current year, naval and military 
records show, already exceed the prewar 
average by approximately $450,000,000. 
Institution of a nation-wide system of 
|civilian training, development of the 
|“pretty expensive Air Corps,” and spon- 
sorship of the National Guard are activi- 
ties taken on since the World War which 


have contributed largely to increasing mili- | 


tary appropriations, it was stated orally 
at the Department of War. 
Further oral and statistical information 


made available at the two Departments 
| follows: 


Expenditures Analyzed 


| Recent analyses of purely military ex- 
| penditures show that considering the value 
\of the 1931 dollar, the Regular Army is 
costing only 70 per cent of the pre-war 
;amount, Allowing for items such as Na- 
| tional Guard pay, Air Corps procurement 
and pay, and the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ling Camps—activities added to the mili- 
|tary establishment in the last decade— 
| the military expense this year is $257,354,- 


|000 as compared with a total expense for | 


national defense in 1916 of $279,000,000. 


The naval appropriations for the cur- 
rent year, including funds for the con- 
struction of 22 ships and other construc- 
tion expenses, total $360,101,593, or about 
$80,000,000 more than the cost of both 
= Army and Navy before the World 

ar. 


A discussion of national defense ex- 


penses contained in the annual report of | 
the Secretary of War for 1923 said that | 


military and naval expenditures that year 
amounted to 14 per cent of the Federal 


this figure was 25 per cent. 
Detail of Expenses 


Naval construction under way this year | 


is costing about $38,300,422 and comprises 
one aircraft carrier, seven cruisers, three 
submarines, and 11 destroyers. The de- 
| Stroyers, although not actually being built 
as yet, are technically under way in that 
appropriations to finance work on this 
group are available. 


The “unusual” military expenditures for 
the Air Crops, citizens” training, and Na- 


$33,000,000 of this amount and the Air 
Corps $31,500,000, . 


ices contain funds for housing and other 
| public: works which have been contem- 
| Plated but probably would not have been 
undertaken to such a large degree had not 
the Administration announced its policy of 
undertaking such work as a means of 
stimulating economic relief. 





tween physician and patient. In regard 
to the second objective, more efficient 
| public health administration, this 
organization of county medicai societies 


would also correct the defects in our pub-| 


lic health activity cited above. It will 
| make possible better lying-in facilities and 
|better consultant advice for 
work. It will provide the machinery now 
lacking for early diagnosis and treatment 
of diseases or defects in the preschool 
child and in adolescents and adults as 
| well, 

| 


New Type Radio Station 
For Capital Protested 


A protest against the granting of the 
application of the Columbia Broadcasting 


To 700 Millions 


budget while in years previous to 1916) 


tional Guard total $77,646,000 this year, | 
with the Militia Bureau receiving almost | 


This year’s appropriations for both serv- | 


same | 


prenatal | 
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CONSTRUCTING DEADWOOD DAM 


Construction work on the Deadwood Dam, on the Deadwood River in 
Idaho, one of the current reclamation projects proceeding under the 


direction of the United, States Bureau of Reclamation, is going ahead 
| rapidly and without intermission, it is stated in the New Reclamation Era, 


bulletin of the Reclamation Service 


. Three gangs of workmen each on 


eight-hour shifts are employed. A view of the works illuminated for 


night operations is shown. The 170- 
| estimated cost of $1,350,900. 


Liberal Education for Women Workers 
In Summer Schools Gaining in Favor 


. 
| 


foot structure is to be erected at an 


Industrial Experiment Begun 10 Years Ago Is Said to Have 


| 
| The industrial experiment of providing 
| liberal education for women workers in 
{Summer schools, begun 10 years ago in 

Bryn Mawr, has met with success and is 
expected to spread throughout the Nation, 
| Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, Director of Re- 
| search at the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
| partment of Labor, stated orally Sept. 3. 
| Additional information was supplied 
| follows: 

At present there are four outstanding 
|Summer schools given over exclusively to 
the education of adult industrial women 
workers who lack high-school education. 

Each reports a growing interest in the 
project. They are coordinated in their 
activities through what is called the Af- 
filiated Schools for Women Workers in 
Industry and include the Summer schools 
| at Barnard College, the University of Wis- 
consin, Bryn Mawr, and the Southern 
Summer School for Industrial Workers, 
sometimes held at Sweet Briar, Va., and 
during the past several Summers at 
Arden, N. C. 

The Women's Bureau has cooperated 
with the movement by sending on re- 
| quest information concerning the stand- 
ards of women in industry, studies which 
relate to them, and at times has sent its 
| representatives to discuss with the young 
| workers the relationship of the Bureau to 
industry. 4 

No degrees are awarded in these schools. 
They are neither adult classes in the 
conventional sense nor are they specialized 
| vocational schools. 
a@ very select group of women workers to 
gather for a six weeks’ or two months’ 
course of a most liberal kind which will 
acquaint them with important industrial 
problems of interest to women and of the 
various agencies and organizations fa- 
miliar with their problems. 

The institution in North Carolina this 
Summer completed its fifth season. There 
economies and English are emphasized, 
| but physical education and important lib- 


Wider Use Is Made 
Of National Library 





Research Activities 


| advantage of its archives and research {a- 
| cilities, Martin A. Roberts. Superintend- 


}orally Sept. 4.) 

Nearly 600 investigators from every State 
in the United States and 22 foreign coun- 
| tries engaged in study at the Library dur- 


|ing the past fiseal year ended June 30, he’ 
|pointed out. Additional information was! 


supplied as follows: 

Improved accommodations at the Li- 
| brary and a wider knowledge among schol- 
portant material now re- 


and preserve that priceless, intimate con- | Station WABC, key of the network in New| sulted in a most successful season of re- 


fidential relation that should exist be-| York City, was filed with the Federal Ra- | search. 
| dio Commission on Sept. 4 by The Asso- | ations registered during the past year than | 
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ciated Broadcasters of America. 


Requesting that the application be des- | 


ignated for hearing, the Association con- 
| tends that the adoption of a policy, as rep- 
| resented by this application, by the Com- 
| mission “would inevitably result in a mo- 
-nopoly of broadcast communications.” It 
|adds that “a very large number of sta- 
| tions, now considered among the best in 
the country, would be forced out of ex- 
istance.” 


Mr. Woodcock Continues 
| His Prohibition Inspection 


The Director of Prohibition, Amos W 
W. Woodcock, will sail Sept. 4 from New 
| York for Miami, Fla., to complete inspec- 
; tion of prohibition enforcement in the 
fifth prohibition district, it was announced 
orally Sept. 4 at his office. Additional 
information made available follows: 

The Director will visit the States of 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, having 
previously inspected the work in the other 
two States of the district, 
Louisiana. 

On completion of this trip, the Director 
will have personally inspected the work in 
every State of the Union except North and 
South Carolinas and Virginia, which he 
expects to visit later, it was said. 


President Spends Holiday 
At Rapidan Fishing Camp 


President Hoover left Washington Sept. 
for the Rapidan River fishing camp 
‘here he will spend Labor Day. The 
arty included the Seeretary of Com- 
rerce, Robert P. Lamont; Henry M. Rob- 
nson, Los Angeles banker; Walter F. 
Newton, one of the President's secretaries 
and Dr. Joel T. Bone, White House phys- 
ician. 


Florida and! 


‘there were 200 more investiga- 


\the year preceding. For the year 1929- 
| 1930, there were 397, which that year ex- 
ceeded the number for the preceding yéar 
by 95. 


| 
In spite of the hot weather, more than 


200 registered during June, July and Au- 
gust. At present there are 54 study rooms 
; and 255 tables in constant use by visiting 
| investigators. During the fiscal year, 
| China was represented by 11 and Ger- 
|many 10 among the 62 toreign countries 
|/irom whom scholars came. sixteen for- 
| eign’ universities were represented during 
| the Summer. 

Investigators came from 98 American 
universities during the year. Johns Hop- 
kins led with 18, the University of Chicago 


-|came second with 17, and the University 


|}of Pennsylvania third, with 16. Repre- 
sentatives appeared from 31 different 
| learned associations, and numerous foun- 
| dations throughout the world sent a 
| goodly number. 

| V. V. Parma, of the Rare Book Room, 
reports that the number of students using 
rarities this Summer was twice as large as 
that Jast Summer. Schclars once appear- 
ing inthe Rare Boob Room are impressed 
| by the great possibilities of the collection, 
{much of whieh lies untouched. They re- 
turn to their institutions and suggest that 
| their colleagues tap this source for new 
slants to their investigations. 

Every effort is made by the Library to 
render helpful service as quickly as pos- 
sible. The consultants in such subjects 
as church history, classical literature, eco- 
nomics, English literature, European his- 


tory, Hispanic literature, philosophy, | 


science, and sociology, have been espe- 
cially effective in advising visiting investi- 
gators. Each, a specialist in his own field, 


is familiar with bibliographical informa- | 


tion of utmost value to the student en- 
gaged in important research for a limited 
time. Also they recommend purchases by 
the Library of desirable material to fill 
‘ 4n the various fields. 


as | 


They are centers for | 


Schools Found to Be Extending | 


Scholars are turning to the Library of | 
| Congress in increasing numbers to take| 


jent of the Reading Rooms, announced | 


| Met With Marked Success 


eral arts subjects are included. The stu- 
dents are selected by local organizations, 
such as industrial groups, unions, 
sometimes the Y. W. C. A., are presented 
with a scholarship, and sent to the school. 
During the past Summer most of the 
Southern States were represented and 
practically all of the major industries. 


In principle, most of the schools are 
similar. Representing a novel experiment 
| in education, they tend to stimulate a bet- 
ter understanding among the workers, 
‘bring about closer contacts between the 
various greups from different cities, and 
bring forcibly to their attention the prob- 
jlems of the national economie system. 

At Bryn Mawr students are admitted 
on a selective basis, presented with a 
scholarship, and limited to workers who 
have had two years’ factory experience 
and an education to the sixth grade or its 
equivalent. After spending two months 
in active study and discussion, they re- 
| turn to their work better qualified to co- 
| operate in the factory duties. 

Since the groups represent very select 
women, the Women’s Bureau on two occa- 
sions conducted studies, one which was on 


“Changing Jobs” among them, and an- | 


other on “Women Workers and Family 
Support.” In a short time the Bureau will 
publish a bulletin surveying the entire 
experiment. 


State Insurance Fund 
Defended in New York 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 4. 
Imptications of mismanagement 


|Commissioner, Franees Perkins, made by 
the Accident Prevention and Safety 
League in charges filed with Governor 
| Roosevelt “are absolutely without justifi- 
|cation,” the Deputy Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Elmer F. Andrews, declared Sept. 4. 


that the State Insurance Fund had dis- 


cleaning firms, forcing them to 
with the Empire State. Mutual Insurance 
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Reading Public 


More Interested 
In Serious Works 


Unemployment’s Influence 
On Publishing Field Is Ex- 
hibited in Increase of 
Sociological Titles 


Unemployment, the availability of good 
books at small cost, and the current in- 
terest on the part of the public in politics, 
| social and economic topics are causing the 
| American people to do more reading and 
| buy more books than ever before. accord- 
|ing to information made available Src. s 
at the Department of Commerce. 

The influence of these factors on the 
operations of the book publishing industry, 
is shown in trade statistics, reflecting 
a substantial increase in the number of 
new book titles thus far this year as com- 
pared with 1930, the gain being especially 
notable in the nonfiction field. Additional 
information, based on trade reports re- 
|ceived at the Department, was supplied 
as follows: 

The number of new book titles (includ- 
}in new editions) during the first seven 
months of 1931 amounted to 5,609 which 
was an increase of 221 over the produc- 
tion during the same period of last year. 
|Included in the 1931 figure there were 
| 1,189 books in the field of fiction which 
;}was less than the number during the 
| 1930 seven-month period. The larger 

number of this year is due principally to 
the inereased production of books on so- 
|clology, economics, education, philology, 
medicine, agriculture and gardening, his- 
| tory, geography and travel, and books for 
| juveniles. 

Trend of Production 


| The current book production may be 
said to reflect in large part the 
|thoughts and interests of the Nation. 
|It is significant that such a large number 
|of books on sociology and economics 
should be published at this time and that 
the number of cities in this group should 
have increased frum 279 in the first seven 
months of 1930 té 334 in the first seven 
months of 1931. 

There is no doubt that at a time of eco- 

nomic adversity there is a greater interest 
than ordinarily in books having to do with 
economics, government, and such sociolog- 
ical problems as unemployment, charity, 
| living conditions, etc., and that the in- 
terest. of the general public is apt to give 
less attention to general literaure or to 
|such subjects as geneofogy or the fine 
arts. The statistics of American publish- 
;ers (compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly) 
reveal that the decreases in the produc- 
| tion of book titles have been confined al- 
most wholly to the fields just mentioned. 

It is interesting to note that there has 
been an increase in the number of books 
on geography and travel (might that be 
the outgrowth of reduced water and rail 
operations?) and that the developments 
in Soviet Russia have found interest 
which has been manifested in an increas- 
ing number of books on the Russian ex- 
periment. 

Economic conditions have apparently 
stimulated a greater interest in the out- 
doors—the farm and the garden—and 
have resulted in a larger number of books 
on agriculture and gardening, the number 
of titles in the first seven months of the 
year in this group having reached 54. 
There has been a growing demand also 
for books on recreation which has been 
manifested in an increased production of 
hooks on games and sports. 

The largest gain in the book business 
this year appears to have been in the field 
of juvenile books, the number of titles 
having increased from 304 in the first 
seven months of last year to 385 in the 

| first seven months of 1931. It is believed 
; that the increased attention on the part 
of educators and parents to modern ideas 
in the bringing up of children has had 
much to do with the increased output of 
children's books. 

Other factors, principally increased bor- 
rowing from circulating and public libra- 
ries, reduced prices of books by virtue of 
reprint editions, greater leisure through 
unemployment and part-time work, and 
greater enterprise on the part of book- 
sellers in promoting sales are believed to 
have encouraged more reading. 





improper regulations and practices, had 
forced these firms to pay higher premiums 
to the State fund than were necessary. 
It was declared in the petition that these 
charges were filed with Miss Perkins Jan. 


7" 


7, 1931, but she has taken no action on 
them. 
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To Foster Public 
Health Programs 


Cooperation of the United 
States Public Health Serv- 
ice With International 
Groups Described 


How the United States Public Health 
Service cooperates with other health 
agencies throughout the world by means 
of international organizations, such as the 
Office International d’Hygiene Publique, 
at Paris, and-the Pan American Sanitary | 
Bureau, of which Surgeon General Hugh 
S. Cumming is director, is described in a} 
statement just issued by the Service. 

The Pan American Sanitary Code, 
adopted to aid in the regulation of inter- 
national sanitation and health problems 
in North and South America, is believed | 
the most comprehensive and practical in- 
ternational sanitary instrument ever de- 
vised, it is asserted. ; 

The statement of the Service follows in 
full text: 

According to a recent statement by the) 
United States Public Health Service, as 
early as 1881 an international Sanitary 
Conference was held in Washington on 
call by the United States Government, 
which invited the maritime powers of the 
world to meet for the purpose of con- 
sidering an international system of notifi- 
cation of the actual sanitary conditions of 
ports and places under the jurisdiction of 
such powers. 

Subsequent Meetings 

Later conferences, in which the United 
States was represented, had for their pur- 
pose the formulation of international sani- 
tary regulations and conventions. The 
Sanitary Convention of Paris, 1903, was 
ratified by the United States Senate by its| 
resolution of Mar. 1, 1905. The exchange | 
of ratifications between the representa- 
tives of the participating powers took 
place in Paris on April 6, 1907. This ac- 
tion represents the most advanced step) 
taken to that time for international con- 
trol of epidemic diseases. 

With the great progress of the public 
health movement throughout the world 
and the marked advances in international | 
sanitation, and increased knowledge of the | 
causes of diseases and the manner of their 
spread, revision of the International Sani- 
tary Convention was made from time to | 
time to accord with sanitary progress. | 
The last revision was signed at Paris by | 
officers of the Service, representing the 
United States, on June 21, 1926. 

The revised convention was ratified by 
the United States Senate on March 22, 





1928, and proclaimed by the President ON | mmm 


June 21, 1928. The acceptance by the 
United States of the revised treaty is of 
great importance in international sanitary 
matters, such as maritime quarantine, the 
reporting of outbreaks of diseases, the 
sanitary precautions to be observed in in- 
fected ports, and other factors relating to 
concerted international control of sani- 
tary conditions. 
Data Disseminated 

The International Health Office (Office 
International d’Hygiene Publique) was 
created and established in the French Of- 
fice of Foreign Affairs by international 
agreement signed at Rome, Dec. 9, 1907, 
for the collection and dissemination of 
epidemiological information under the 
provisions of the International Sanitary | 
Convention, and to collect and bring to 
the knowledge of the participating gov- 
ernments facts and documents of a gen- 
eral character c@hcerning public health, 
and especially regarding infectious dis- 
eases. 

The International Health Office per- 
forms its functions under the authority 
and supervision of a Permanent Commit- 
tee composed of delegates of the contract- 
ing governments. The United States has 
always been represented on the Commit- 
tee by a medical officer of the Public 
Health Service. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is 
another important body created for the 
control of the international spread of dis- 
ease, but its activities are largely limited | 
to the American republics, as the name) 
implies. However, in 1928, the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau by mutually satis- 
factory agreement, was designated by the 
International Health Office a regional co- 
operating agency, within the purview of 
article 7 of the International Sanitary 
Convention, for the collection and dissem- 
ination of epidemiological intelligence in 
the participating countries. The Pan 
American Sanitary Conferences and the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau were cre- 
ated by the Second International Con- 
ference of American States held in the 
City of Mexico, Oct. 22, 1901, to Jan. 81, 
1902. | 

Value of Bureau 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is 
the permanent Executive Board of the 
Pan American Sanitary Conference, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. The 
United States has always been represented 
at Pan American Sanitary Conferences by 
a medical officer of the Public Health 
Service, and since its organization the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service has been the Director of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. The useful- 
ness of the Sanitary Bureau in the inter- 
national control of disease by American 
republics and its velue in the settlement 
of vexatious sanitary problems with our 
neighboring nations can hardly be over 
estimated. 

The Pan American Sanitary Code 
signed on Nov. 14, 1924, by medical offi- 
cers of the Public Health Service repre- 
senting the United States and delegates 
of other American republics represented 
at the seventh Pan American conference 
at Havana, was ratified by the Senate of 
the United States on Feb. 23, 1925. This 
code is believed to be the most compre- 
hensive and practical international sani- 
tary instrument ever devised. 

Under the provisions of this treaty and 
the authorization of the Quarantine Act 
of 1893, medical officers of the Service, 
on request, have been loaned from time 
to time to several of the participating 
governments to assist in the reorganiza- 
tion of their health work, to advise in 
respect of the actual status of the com- 
municable diseases of man and the san-\ 
itary measures to be taken for their con- 
trol or eradicatiof, and to report on the 
sanitary condition of ports and the pres- 
ence of quarantinable diseases in actord- 
seco with the terms of the quarantine 
aws. 

The relations of the Public Health Serv- 
ice with the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations are somewhat indirect. 
This international health organization was 
established by resolution of the Assembly 
of the League passed Dec. 10, 1920, under 
authorization of the Covenant of the 
League which was formally adopted at a 
session of the Preliminary Peace Confer- 
ence. Medical officers of the Public Health | 
Service have been permitted and detailed 
to serve in an advisory capacity on the 
Health Committee and on special com- 
mittees of the Health Organization. 





Damage to Peach Crop 


The plum curculio, San Jose scale, and 
peach borer- are responsible for more than 
nine-tenths of the insect damage to peach 
orchards in the South. To control the 
p'um curculio, the Department recom- 
mends spraying or dusting with lead ar- 
senate.—(Department of Agriculture.) | 








ON WAR MEMORIAL 


Television Permit 


For Milwaukee | 
Station Granted 


WTMJ Allowed to Establish 
Visual Broadcasting Facil- 
ities to Explore the Ultra 
High Frequencies 


| 

Milwaukee acquires its first television | 
station under a decision of the Federal | 
Radio Commission on Sept. 4 granting 
application of the Milwaukee Journal, 
operating broadcasting Station WTMd, of | 
that city the right to build a visual broad- | 
casting station to explore the ultra) high | 
frequencies. 

The Commission assigned to the, new! 











ES 
JNDIANA has undertaken the con- 

struction of a monumental memorial 
to sons of the State who lost their lives 
in the World War, to be erected in a 
plaza five blocks long and one block 
wide in the heart of Indianapolis, the 
State Capital. The main shrine is to be 
a square building rising from a base of 
about 230 by 400 feet and embellished 
with architectural and sculptural detail. 
On each of the four sides, above a col- 
onnade, are to be placed, high in air, 
six symbolic statues. One of these is to 
represent Liberty, shown above. The 
sculptor, Henry Hering, describes his 
symbolism as a female figure heralded 
by the torch, the flame enlightening a 
new era, and the liberty cap signifying 
continuance of liberty already achieved 
throughout the world. 


China Accepts American 


Terms for Sale of Wheat 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Chinese has been rice and kaolaing, the 
latter being the equivalent of American 
kaffir. 

The Chinese have an efficient relief or- 
ganization which should be able to han- 
dle the details of seeing that the Chinese 
learn how to handle the wheat and flour 
and prepare them for consumption. An 
American, John Baker, is a member of 
the commission, and the American Red 
Cross has representatives in China who 
could aid in teaching the Chinese how to 
use wheat. However, it is unlikely that 
instruction will be entirely necessary in a 
situation where the people are at the 
verge of starvation. Probably much of it 
will be ground at local mills, and much 
more eaten as boiled whole grain. 

The Chinese in the food area are in the 
position of having lost not only 
crops but all 
which they might have relied on. On the 
basis of a national food supply, five bushels 
of wheat should maintain one Chinese 
for as much as a year. 








Extent of Embargo 
On Flour Explained 


Brazilian Decree Not to Apply 
To Certain Shipments 


The Brazilian embargo on foreign flour 
will not apply to cargoes of American 
flour destined for Brazil at sea at noon 
Sept. 1, nor to cargoes for which con- 
tracts had been made at that time, the 
Acting Secretary of State, William R. Cas- 
tle Jr., declared in a telegram Sept. 3 to 
the chairman of the board of directors of 
the Millers’ National Federation, made 
public by Mr. Castle. 

The Acting Secretary’s announcement 
follows: 

Following is the text of the telegram 
sent Sept. 3 to Edgar H. Evans, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Millers’ 
National Federation, by William R. Castle 
Jr., Acting Secretary of State: 

“Mr. Edgar H. Evans: Referring to 
your telegram addressed on Aug. 31 to the 
President, in consequence of a request in 
a letter of Aug. 29 from the Washington 
representative of your federation, the 
American Ambassador to Brazil was in- 
structed Aug. 31 to endeavor to obtain 
from the Brazilian authorities exceptions 
from the embargo for flour en route and 
flour already contracted for; and on Sept. 
1, noon, the Ambassador cabled that the 
Minister of Finance had informed him 
that the embargo will not apply to car- 
goes of American wheat flour destined for 
Brazil then at sea nor 
which contracts had been made.” 


Texas Sues Cotton Group 
In Price-fixing Agréement 


AusTIN, Tex., Sept. 4. 
A suit has just been filed by Attorney 
General James V. Allred at Austin against 
the Elgin Cotton Oil Co., Elgin, and 14 
ginners of Travis, Williamson and Bastrop 
counties, charging violation of the Texas 
Anti-trust Law in fixing prices for the 
ginning of cotton. 
Mr. Allred announced 
prosecute all ginners of 


that he would 
the State who 


| have entered into price fixing agreements 


and would do all he can to prevent “the 
farmer having to pay out more to produce 
and market his cotton than he gets. for 
it.” 

The suit alleges that the defendants 
conspired to fix a charge of 25 cents per 
100 pounds of seed cotton and $1 a bale 
for bagging and ties as the price for gin- 
ning cotton. 


ete xy 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 4, 1931 


10:30 a. m.—The President met with 
his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are 
held Tuesdays and Fridays.) 

12:15 p. m.—The retiring Bolivian 
Minister, Senor Don Eduardo Diez de 
Moeine, called to bid the President fare- 
well. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pre- 
sented with a basket of Michigan 
peaches by Miss Virginia Allors, queen 
of the Romeo, Mich., peach festival. 

4:30 p. m.—The President and his 
party left to spend the week-end at the 
fishing camp on the Rapidan River, 
Virginia. 











their | 
the stored food products, 


to cargoes for) 


| Station the call letters W9XD. Frequen- 
}cies allocated for its use are 43,000 to 
| 46,000 kilocycles, 48,500 to 50,300 kilocycles | 
j;and 60,000 to 80,000 kilocycles. John V. 
|L. Hogan, consulting engineer of New 
| York, will supervise experimental opera- | 
| tions, the Commission was told when the 
}case was heard several month ago. The 
| following additional informatéon was made 
available: | 
| Ultra High Frequencies | 
| It was brought out at that time of the 
hearing that the purpose of th g proposed 
| station would be to determine the feasi- 
bility of using the ultra high frequencies, 
outside the recognized usa@le portion of 
|the ether spectrum, for visual broadcast- 
jing. These frequencies differ from the 
| lower channels in that the signals emitted 
| Simulate light beams rather than electrical 
|impulses and travel only to the horizon. 
|Reception of the signals on these fre- 
quencies is impaired by physical obstruc- | 
tion and by the curvature of the earth, | 
whereas the ordinary signal theoretically | 
travels around the world at the speed of 
light. | 

Up to the present time the Commission 
has licensed 22 experimental television sta- 
tions, most of which are segregated around 
the New York and Chicago metropolitan 
areas. In almost every instance, these 
Stations are assigned to the channels re- 
served for experimental television trans- 
mission located in the continental short 
wave band, lying between 1,500 and 6,000 
kilocycles. Most of the new applications, 
totaling about a score, now pending, how- 
ever, seek assignments in the ultra high 
frequencies as well as in what is recognized 
as the regular band. 


Lack of Ether Space 


Lack of available ether space in the 
lower frequencies is responsible for the 
intensive experimentation going forward 
in the ultra high frequencies, which here- 
tofore have been regarded as utterly use- 
less from the operating standpoint. 
Should these channels be “harnessed” for 
television, engineers believe there will be 
adequate space to accommodate the visual 
art once it becomes commercially practi- 
cable. 

To obtain proper definition and quality 
for television pictures, it has been found 
essential to use wide band widths. In the 
case of sound broadcasting a channel only 
10 kilocycles wide is required for good 
quality. In television, however, channels 
100 kilocycles wide are being employed in 
| the continental short wave band, while in 
the ultra high frequencies the channels 
are several thousand kilocycles in width. 


Hearings Scheduled 

The Commission already has taken steps 
to provide formal hearings for the appli- 
cations from all parts of the country 
seeking new visual broadcasting stations 
These applications, for the most part, have 
been induced by the marked progress 
made in television experimentation. Hear- 
ings on the score or more of applications 
will be held during the next few months, 
10 applications already having been defi- 
nitely designated. 

The Milwaukee Journal filed an addi- 
tional television application with the 
Commission on Sept. 4, seeking assign- 
ment to one of the television bands in 
the continental short waves, to augment 
its projected ultra high frequency experi- 
ments. The application requests a con- 
struction permit for a new transmitter 
with 1,000 watts power. The channel re- 
quested is 2,850 to 2,950 kilocycles. 


Appointment Made 
To Reserve Board 
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New Group Named ‘Forest Reserves 


To Relief Council 


ee ee ee | 
President Appoints 20 More| 
Members of National Ad- 


visory Committee 


Fourteen State representatives were ap- | 
pointed Sept. 4 by President Hoover to | 
the President’s Organization on Unem-, 
ployment Relief and announcement was 
made of the appointment of six members 
to the Advisory Committee at large. | 

The new members announced at the 
White House follow: 

State Representatives: S. P. Bush, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Charles C. Gates, Denver, 
Colo.; Carl R. Gray, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Charles DeB. Claiborne, New Orleans, La.; 
William Stern, Fargo, N. Dak.; Chester 
Benet, Columbia, S. C.; Stuart W. Cramer, 
Cramerville, N. C.; H. D. Huston, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Edward W. Lane, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; W. H. Maytag, Newton, Iowa; 





| J. Walter Drake, Detroit, Mich.; James W. 


Hook, New Haven, Conn.; C. H. Banfield, 
| Portland, Oreg.; Charles C. Glover, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Members of Advisory Committee-at- 
Large: Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, Il; 





The Governor’s Mansion, at Austin, Tex., is to be remodelled and redeco- 

rated, by authority of an act recently passed by the State Legislature. 

Governor Ross S. Sterling has appointed the wife of his predecessor in 

the office of Governor, Mrs. Dan Moody, as chairman of the board created 
by the act to carry out its mandate. 


Slininutlons of Child Labor Advocated 


As Means to Aid Unemployment Relief 


Tom K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, president, National Board, 
Y. W. C. A.. New York; Mrs. Inez Rich- 
| ardson, White House Conference on Child 
| Health and Protection, Washington, D. C.; 
| Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland, Ohio; James 
| R. Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio. 


be oe | 
Governor of Delaware | 
| Supports Relief Program 


The Governor of Delaware, C. D. Buck, 
in a telegram to the President made pub- 
lic at the White House Sept. 4, extended 
to the President assurances of cooperation 
in the President’s efforts to aid unemploy- 


Higher Age Limits for Compulsory School Attendance | ment, and promised financial help on the 
Urged by Commissioner of Education 


{Continued from Page, 1.] 


every thinking citizen in this country. It 
might well constitute a textbook in our 
college courses in economics. I mention 
it at this time not alone that I would have 
you read it as a book of warnings pub- 
lished at the peak of our last period of 
prosperity which indicated situations 
heading us for trouble. I desire also to 


;call some of the facts which it stresses 


,cation. 


to your attention and to quote a few sen- 
tences. 


In the introduction to this report occurs 
this significant paragraph: 

“The forces that bear upon our eco- 
nomic relationships have always been 
sensitive. All parts of our economic struc- 
ture from the prime processes of making 
and of marketing to the facilitating func- 
tions of finance, are and have been in- 
terdependent and easily affected. And 
therein lies the danger: That through ig- 
norance of economic principles, or through 
selfish greed, or inadequate leadership, the 
steady balance will be disturbed, to our 
economic detriment.” 


Suggested Remedies 


Are Discussed 


We are told that our prosperity might 
be disturbed either through selfish greed, 
inadequate leadership or ignorance of 
economic principles. At the present time 
most of the suggestions made for curing 
depression consist in passing laws. 
in the papers that some would have the 
State Legislatures act to prevent planting 


cotton or wheat or drilling for oil; some} 
would have the tariff raised or lowered; | 


some urge an export debenture for grain; 
some suggest rapid expansion otf our for- 
eign trade and so forth. 

Most of these suggestions would be in- 
stantly discarded if we analyzed the situ- 
ation in the light of economic principles. 
Laws should be enacted if the cause is 
selfish greed. For instance, if it is possible 
to find legal methods of preventing orgies 
of stock speculatian, promotion of “blue 
sky” schemes, and like causes which are 
directed by human factors these acts 
should be made crimes. Greedy human 
beings who bring such distress upon the 
innocent should be severely punished. If 
the difficulty, however, is due primarily to 
inadequate leadership, the remedy is edu- 
Our schools and colleges should 
be strengthened that intelligent leadership 
may be provided. But if the chief cause 
is our ignorance of economic principles 


| certainly the average man is entitled to 


a’ longer period in school and to courses 
well designed to ground him in these fun- 
damental principles. 

One lesson that this depression should 
teach,us is that it is no more possible for 
the Congress or the Legislature of , your 


Floyd Harrison Resigns From state to stay the operation of economic 


Farm Board 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
Indianapolis, Ind. From 1903-1908 he 
worked for his father in the life insur- 
ance and mortgage loan business. In 
1909 and 1910 he was in the mortgage loan 
business with his father under the firm 


“C. M. Madison and Son.” From 1911- 
1912 Mr. Madison was Superintendent of 
Agents*of the International Life Insur- 
ance Company, St. Louis, Mo From 
1913-1916 he was in the mortgage loan 
business in Pittsburgh, Pa. May 7, 1917, 
he became secretary-treasurer of the 
Virginia Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Charleston, W. Va. In 1925 he became 
president-treasurer of that bank. 

| Letter of Resignation 

Treasury Department, Washington, 
Sept. 2, 1931. 

Dear Mr. President: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

I have greatly appreciated the honor of 
serving as a member of the Board during 
the past four years and it is with much 
regret that I sever my connection with the 
Farm Loan System. As you know, how- 
ever, an opportunity has come to me for 
service in another field and I feel that I 
should avail myself of it. I hope, in the 
circumstances, that you will find it con- 
venient to accept my resignation effective 
at the close of Sept. 15, 1931. 

With all good wishes, I am sincerely 
yours, 

(Signed) FLOYD R. HARRISON. 
Accepts Restgnation 


The White House, Washington, D. C., 
Sept 4, 1931. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: I have your letter 
of Sept. 2, tendering your resignation as 
a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, which I accept, as you request, 
effective at the close of Sept. 15, 1931. I 
take this action with very sincere regret 
and cannot let the occasion pass without 
expressing my appreciation of your long 
and notable public service, first in the 
Department of Agriculture and later as 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the War Finance Corporation, and a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

In positions of large responsibility you 
‘have displayed fine capacity for efficient 
| administration, and it is my pleasure to 


{check or prevent such menaces 


law than it is for the Congress or the 


| Legislature to prevent the spread of in- 
\fantile paralysis by statute or to check | 


the spread of the corn borer or the Jap- 
anese beetle in this fashion. 
derstanding of natural science and hu- 
man conformity to the laws of nature will 
Likewise 
only an understanding of fundmental eco- 
nomic law and human action in accord 
therewith will prevent the kind of diffi- 
culty in which we now find ourselves. 
Selfish greed was unquestionably one 
cause of this calamity; greed which took 
advantage of war situations, greed which 
exploited and wasted natural resources, 


greed which produced frenzied stock mar- | 


ket, greed which embezzled the savings of 


the innocent in an effort to get something | 


| for nothing; to get rich quick. Greed is 


| say that the ability, energy and devotion) 


to the public interest which you have 
r..anifested in the discharge of every duty 
are worthy of the highest commendation. 
As you leave the Farm Loan Board you 
carry with you my best wishes for suc- 
cess in the new work which you are about 
to undertake in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Yours faithfully, 


an ugly quality of human character. It 
can be and should be discouraged. 
display of it may be punished. This is a 
proper field for legislation. Let us support 
our representatives in every intelligent ef- 
fort to make these activities illegal. 


Need for Education 


In Business Cited 


Inadequate leadership was also a con- 
tributing factor. This is a personnel de- 
fect for which the remedy is more educa- 
tion and special training. We suffer in 
the business world from the boy who quit 
school at the close of high school or did 


not go to high school at all because he | 


felt he would be further ahead at the end 
of four years by getting a start in busi- 
ness. For a short period he was right, for 
the longer period of a lifetime he was 
wrong. In periods of prosperity his money 
came easy. 

But I said the main cause of our trouble 
was an ignorance of economic principles. 
Education is the antidote for ignorance. 
I also promised to give you some findings 
from the Hoover report of 1929 which in- 
dicated “danger ahead.” Time permits 
only a few points. One of the major eco- 
nomic conditions of which most of us 
were unaware was the influence of power 
machinery on our ability to produce goods. 
In the Spring of 1929 the president of one 
of our great universities told the gradu- 
ating class of an agricultural college that 
during the preceding year 27,000,000 fewer 
people were required to produce what had 
been produced on the farms of the coun- 


try than would have been needed had the | 


farm methods of the decade 1860-1870 
been employed.- Moreover, a German 
student who had been studying American 
agriculture found that 29 per cent of the 
population of the United States was re- 
quired to produce the food for the people 
of the United States while in Germany, 
probably the most efficient of the Euro- 


(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. | pean nations, more than 43 per cent of 





I read | 


Only an un-| 


The | 


the gainfully employed population was re- 
quired to feed Germany. 

In brief, the agricultural production per 
man in the United States was approxi- 
mately two and one-half times that 0 
the German. This observation would 
have made clear reports which the De- 
|partment of Agriculture issued from time 
|to time to the press indicating 400,000 or 
|500,000 people annually were leaving the 
farms of the United States and flocking 
into the cities. These people were ab- 
| sorbed as were new immigrants in the ex- 
pansion of manufacturing. 
| But a similar influence was at work in 
manufacture. The committees at work 
on the Hoover report discovered in study- 
ing the 20-year period between 1899 and 





1919 that American factories were capable | 


at the close of the period of turning out 
112 per cent more goods per year than 
they were at the beginning, and that they 
had increased the number of workers em- 
ployed by 104 per cent. They also dis- 


covered in studying the 8-year period be- | 


tween 1919 and 1927 that these factories 
Were capable of producing at the close of 
the period 46 per cent more goods than 
at the beginning of it, but that the num- 
ber of workers had been reduced by some- 
thing like 3 per cent. 


In brief, then, in manufacture, at the 
close of a decade of expansion we were 
able to produce 50 per cent more output 
with an actual decrease in man power. It 
appears that macninery and power in the 
form of steam, 
have displaced human hands. If such an 
economic force is at work it should be 
clear that some of these human hands 
must be unemployed less time or fewer 
{employed full time. Either elderly work- 
;ers must be laid off, jobs musi be stag- 
|gered, factories must close part of the 
time, or prolonged periods of unemploy- 
ment will occur, unless the markets can 
be quickly and extensively expanded. 

When such conditions have been ob- 
served by social workers, demands have 
arisen for unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions, and similar plans. 
these matters, however, seem to me to be 
remedies, not preventatives. In this con- 
|nection I am reminded of an old physi- 
cian with whom I was acquainted when I 
was in high school. I was employed part 
time in the drug store where his prescrip- 
tions were filled and I used to notice the 
nature of them. 

In those days many prescriptions were 
written for liniments and many 
| jiniments were advertised and widely 
| sold. Practically all of them contained such 
ingredients as red pepper which brought 
about a sensation of burning on the skin. 
They were based upon a principle known 
| to medicine in those days as “the counter 
irritant,” which in brief means that so 
much pain was created on the surface 
that one became unaware of the pain 
underneath. The physician of today, not- 
ing similar symptoms, directs that the 
teeth be X-rayed. Instead of presenting 
a liniment, he seeks a cause of the trouble. 


Competition of Children 


With Adults in Industry 


+ It seems to me that most of the programs 
for unemployment insurance, old age_pen- 
sions and the like are based upon the prin- 
ciple of the “counter irritant.” They are 
remedies which alleviate difficulty tempo- 
rarily but do not remove the cause. It 
|; would seem that real methods for pre- 
vention lie in the direction of shorter 
working days, shorter working weeks and 
the raising of the legal school leaving 
age until we shut out the competition of 
children with adult workers. ; 

If this argument has merit, it certainly 

means that the increased effectiveness of 
| machine production during the past dec- 
ade should have resulted in shorter work- 
ing hours, and we find trends in this di- 
rection in some trades. Whether these 
| decreases are adequate I know not, but 
{I understand that organized labor is giv- 
}ing attention to what is a proper working 
week and proper working day under pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

I regret to report to you that only about 
one-fourth of the States in the Union have 
given any attention to the raising of the 
compulsory school age during this past 
decade. In most cases this raising has 
been in a part-time rather than in a full- 
time school requirement, which does not 
take the young completely out of compe- 
tition with the older workers. At the 
present time two States—Maine and North 
Dakota —report 17 years as the legal 
school-leaving age. Some States report 18 
years as the legal school-leaving age, but 
so far as I am able to ascertain, in every 
case those students over 16 need be in 
school only part of their working week. 

It would seem that legislation designed 
to raise legal school leaving age would 
be in the direction of a real remedy for 
unemployment situation. In the absence 
of such legislation every intelligent citi- 
zen can cooperate with the President's 
Committee which is attempting to solve 
the unemployment situation by urging 


that all minors be in school and that those | 


eligible for college who have not made 


gasoline and electricity, | 


All of | 


patent | 


| part of citizens of Delaware. Governor 
| Buck’s telegram follows in full text: 

| Mr. President—I am in accord with your 
| Plans as made known to aid unemploy- 
ment and you may expect Delaware to 
; cooperate in every way. Furthermore, the 
citizens of Delaware can be counted on 
|to provide such financial help as is re- 
quired to care for those in need in this 


¢ | State during the coming Winter. 


Reduction of Army 
_ Ordered to Increase 


| e e 

| Size of Air Corps 

| Vacancios in Various Divi- 
sions Will Remain 
filled to Effect Change in 


Aerial Organization 


Negro troops of the Army will be re- 
duced in strength by approximately 500 
and about 1,000 other vacancies in various 
branches of the service will go unfilled in 
order to effect the fifth annual increase 
in the size of the Air Corps, it was stated 
orally Sept. 4 at the Department of War. 

The current reduction in strength of all 
branches of the Army except the aerial 
| organization is the first of five to affect 
the colored units, which have a total en- 
rollment of approximately 4,000 at the 
present time, it was said. Further oral 
|inforation made available follows: 

Transfer Ordered 

Transfer of several units of Negro troops 
has been ordered as a preliminary to the 
ultimate reduction of about 500 but no 
existing detachments of colored enlisted 
men will lose its identity. Some of the 
units may be broken up for a time, present 
orders contemplating distributing the 


10th Cavalry among three posts and pro- | 


| viding for transfer of the 25th Infantry 
from Mexican border to interior posts. 

The reduction in strength of Negro 
troops and of white troops in other 
branches than the Air Corps will be ef- 
fected gradually and will not involve dis- 
charge of any enlisted men in the imme- 
diate future. Reenlistments in some cases 
may be restricted and new enlistments 
will be refused in certain branches. 

The necessity for reducing the Negro 
troops as well as decreasing the number 
of white enlisted men in various branches 
by 800 to 1,000 is brought about by the 
failure of Congress for the past five years 
to appropriate sufficient funds to allow an 
authorized increase in total Army strength 
of about 6,000 men and 400 officers. 
| Branches Affected 
| When the Air Corps five-year expansion 
program was enacted, the strength of the 
Regular Army was raised from 118,000 to 

124,000 men and 12,000 to 12,400 officers. 

Funds to pay for the actual increase never 

have been provided, however, and conse- 
quently, the cavalry, signal corps, coast 
artillery, field artillery, infantry, and other 
| branches have been gradually decreased 
| to allow expansion of the aviation units 
| The increase in the Air Corps has been 
| going on at a rate of from 800 to 1,500 
men a year. 

Charges of Negro organizations that the 
colored race is being discriminated against 
have been answered by Frederick H 
Payne, the Acting Secretary of War, who 
told the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People that “no 
colored man now in the Army will be dis- 
charged or reduced in rank or pay.” and 
promised that “it is not the intention of 
the War Department to abolish any of the 
four present colored regiments.” 

Some of the transferred colored units 
will absorb small groups now on duty at 
various posts. Temporary increases in 
Strength of these squadrons and _ troops 
consequently will occur, but attrition will 
effect the eventual reduction. 


Populace of Philippines 
Said to Desire Freedom 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Philippines the Sultan came out for inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. 

“The heads of the Protestant church, 
the Catholic church, and the Mohamme- 
dan church are for Philippine independ- 
ence.” 

He said every witness before the Sen- 
ate committee in Congress had said the 
question of Philippine independence should 
be settled, as the Philippines meantime 
are at a standstill unless something is 
done one way or the other. 

“I doubt if Japan would want to take 
the Philippines. If they did take them it 
would take two years to get them out. 
Under the four power treaty, we cannot 
put up a concrete trench in the Philip- 
pines; we could not elevate the guns at 
Corregidor Islands. But I do not antici- 
pate that there is any danger of the Japa- 
nese wanting the islands. There are in the 
Philippines 6,000 Japanese. They do not 
intermarry with the Filipinos; they buy 
| their own food and they go back to Japan. 


Un.) 
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Being Expanded 
In New England 


Second Project in Vermont’ 
Will Affect Boundary of 
Green Mountain Area, 
Says Federal Service 


While forestry conservation is growing 
steadily throughout the country, the out-: 
standing recent feature of these activi- 
ties is the development of Federal, State 
and municipal forestry in New England, 
L. F. Kneipp, assistant forester in charge 
of lands in the Forest Service, stated 
orally on Sept. 4. 

“Two comparatively new movements 
are observable in New England in the way ,; 
of definition of forestry conservation 
boundary lines,” he said in reviewing re- 
ports from the field as a whole. “They 
are first the extension of the Federal for- 
estry area in the White Mountain unit, 
in New Hampshire and extending on into 
Maine. The acreage acquired there or in 
process of acquisition totals 855,200 acres, 
of which 534,655 acres have already been: 
purchased, at a total cost of $4,540,531, or 


an average of $8.50 per acre. 


White Mountain Area 

“To complete the White Mountains con= 
servation, it is contemplated to acquire 
295,335 more acres, at an estimated price 
of $2,510,347, or about the same price per 
acre, if the purchase is authorized by the 
State and is approved by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, which 
meets in Washington soon after the con- 
vening of the next session of Congress, 
All this includes the famous Crawford 
and Franconia Notches of the White 
Mountains and the Presidential Range of 
the White Mountains. There now is a 
State forest of about 8,000 acres running 
|south from the Crawford Notch in New 
Hampshire. 
| “Then, second, there is a development 
in Vermont, the Green Mountain National 
|Forest in the southern portion of that 
State. The United States intends to buy 
89,400 acres for that national forest, of 
| which it has already purchased, or ap- 
bayer for purchase, 31,228 acres at a cost 
of $344,075, or a little over $11 an acre. So 
{much for Federal forestry acquisition in 
|New England. 
| Aids State Forests 
| 


| “Third, in addition to these projects, the 

New England States have gone far with 
the establishment of State forests in New 
| Hampshire and in Vermont. The devel- 
lopment of State forests and a system of 
municipal forests has been more rapid in 
New England than anywhere else. There 
in New England it is a regular forestry 
development, while in the rest of the 
country it is also, and to a very large ex- 
tent in recent activities, a conservation of 
the forests for the purpose of watershed 
protection or for recreation potentialities, 
| “The purchases during the fiscal year 
| just closed have been featured by the 
first purchases we have made in the States 
of Vermont and Oklahoma. 

“The Government is now purchasing 
lands in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 


Pan American Group 
_ Of Delegates Named 





Fourth Commercial Confers 
ence Scheduled Oct. 5 


| Delegates from the United States to 
the Fourth Pan American Commercial 
Conference, to be held in Washington, D. 
C., Oct. 5 to 12, were announced Sept. 4 
by the Department of State, The list 
|of delegates is as follows: 

| Robert P. Lamont, chairman, Secretary 
of Commerce 

Francis White, Assistant Secretary of 
State. 
| David P. Barrows, LL.D., Department of 
Political Science, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Calif. 

George S. Hensley, vice president, White 
ney National Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Edwin W. Kemmerer, Ph. D., LL. D., dis 
rector, Bureau of International Finance, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

John L. Merrill, president, The Pan 
American Society, Inc., New York. 

Edward S. Rogers, counsellor at law, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Silas Strawn, president, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ° 

Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan Amerie 
can Airways, Inc., New York. 

Following is a list of the technical ad-< 
visers to the delegation of the United 
States to this conference: 

Department of State: Walter C. Thurs< 
ton, Chief, Division of Latin American 
Affairs; Charles M. Barnes, Chief, Treaty 
Division; Frederick Livesey, Assistant Eco< 
nomic Adviser; Herbert C. Hengstler, 
Chief, Division of Foreign Service Admin- 
istration. 

Department of Commerce: Frederick M. 
Feiker, Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Thomas E. Robert- 
son, Commissioner of Patents; Harry HJ 
Blee, Director of Aeronautic Development, 
Aeronautics Branch. 

Treasury Department: F. X. A. Eble, 
Commissioner of Customs; H. C. Stuart, 
Assistant Collector of Customs, New York; 
Francis Kaley, Deputy Collector of Cus- 
toms, New York. 

Department of Agriculture: Thomas H, 
MacDonald, Chief of Bureau of Public 
Roads; Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Home 
Economics; L. A. Rogers, Bureau of Dairy 
Industry; W. A. Sherman, W. F. Callender, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; H. 8, 
Fairbank, Bureau of Public Roads; H. P, 
Gould, Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Tariff Commission: E. Dana Durand, 
Chief Economist; H. G. A. Brauer, Robert 
Vorfeld, Division of International Rela- 
tions. 

Previous Pan American commercial 
conferences were held at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in Washington in 1911, 1919 
and 1927. 


Cattle Production on Farms 
Shows Increase for Year 


| 

| [Continued from Page 1.] 

have been considerably larger than the 
unusually small shipments in the corree 
sponding period of last year. 

, The factors which would tend to dise 
courage farmers from feeding cattle are 
the scarcity of credit and the heavy losses 
from the last two years’ feeding opera- 
jtions. The 2.5 per cent increase in the 
Spring pig crop shown by the June pig 
survey, is a factor that needs to be given 


plans to go®to college be enabled to go.| There are 25,000 to 30,000 Chinese in the| consideration by those contemplating cate 


dents, high-school 
principals and presidents of the students’ 
organizations in college and high school 
seriously confer on methods of reducing 
the expenses incident to college life in 
| order that some of those influences which 
| have come in due to the actions of the 
students themselves may be eliminated in 
|the interest of these students who will 
‘have less money to spend. 


| Filipinos. 

“A mobile force of 60,000 to 80,000 men, 
}more than half of the American Army, 
|might be able to stop an invasion of the 
| Philippines for a while, but any Army or 
| Navy officer will tell you that there is no 
| possibility of helding any part of the Phil- 
ippines except Corregidor and Corregidor 
commands only Manila Bay.” 


I would, however, urge that college presi- | Philippines. The Chinese intermarry with| tle feeding. 
superintendents and|the Filipinos and their children become | 


The relative economic position of the 

industry compared with that of 
|}most alternative agricultural enterprises 
| is about the same as when prices were 
}on a much higher level. The moderate 
increase in cattle production which be» 
gan in 1928 is still under way. This ine 
crease in production is being reflected 
this year for the first time in increased 
slaughter supplies. 


i cattle 
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Claims Allowed | 
On New Type of | 


Langmuir Tube 


Amproved Result From Elec- 
tron Discharge Combina- 
tion Is Held to Have Been 
Achieved by Inventor 








EX PARTE IRVING LANGMUIR. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2751. 

Patent No. 1816682 was issued July 28, 
1931. for Electron Discharge Devices, on 
application filed March 10, 1926, Serial 
No. 93727. Opinion dated Jan. 28, 1931. 

CuHartes E. Tutrar for applicant. 3 

Before Krnnan, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and Lanpers and Prerce, Exam- 
iners in Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 


Kriynan, First Assistant Commissioner.— 
The applicant has appealed from the de- 
cision of the examiner denying the pat- 
entability of claims 5 and 6. Claim 5 is 
illustrative and is > follows: 

5. The combination of means for generat- 
ing an electron discharge accompanied by 
an Amount of positive tonization which is 
insufficient to materially neutralize space 
charge, means for trapping positive ions in 
the discharge space and magnetic means 
for varying the effectiveness of said trapping 
means. 

The references reli-i upon are: Alexan- 
derson, 1535082, April 21, 1925; Hull, 1387- 
985, Aug. 16, 1921; Kingdon, 1579117, March 
30. 1926. 

The claims are dirccted to an electron 
discharge tube of the high-vacuum type 
and in which a slight amount of residual 
gas is intentionally permitted to remain 
in the tube to the end that positive ions 
in the tube to ‘he end that positive ions may 
be formed for neutralizing the. negative 
space charge set up by the electrons in 
their travel from the cathode to the anode. 
The cathode is in the form of a filament 
while the anode is of cylindrical form and 
surrounds the cathode. 

At each end of the cylindrical anode, an 
end plate is provided spaced from the 
anode, and these plates on being positively 
cherged act to repel the positive ions 
which are thus confined or trapped in a 
yestricted space in the region of the 
cathode. 

Apparatus Identical 

The apparaius is substantially identical 
with that disclosed in the patent to King- 
don and there is no contention on behalf 
of the applicant to the contrary. The 
claims under review depend for their nov- 
elty upon the “magnetic means for varying 
the effectiveness of said trapping means” 
(claim 5), or as more broadly stated in 
claim 6, “means for imparting to ions in 
said space an angular mometum about 
said cathode.” 

The applicant sets forth that the em- 
ployment of this magnetic field serves to 
greatly enhance the space charge reducing 
effect obtained by Kingdon to the end 

that the tube may carry materially larger 
amounts of current for the same voltage 
loss and increase the efficiency of opera- 
tion. 

The patents to Hull and Alexanderson 


disclose substantially, and this is more 
particularly true of the Hull paient, 
the means employed by the applicant 


to produce this magnetic field within the 
tube. The examiner has held that since 
in discharge tubes of this type there is 
necessarily some residual gas present in 
spite of very great efforts to eliminate it, 
there would be some ionized gas in the 
Hull and the Alexanderson tubes and the 
magnetic fields created by the surrounding 
coils of these devices would produce some- 
thing of a trapping effect and give some 
angular momentum to the ions. 

Upon this view the examiner has held 
there was nothing inventive in emploving 
the Hull coil about the Kingdon discharge 
tube rightly stating that if this were done 
the claims would be fully anticipated. 

It is submitted on behalf of the appli-| 
cant that neither Hull nor Alexanderson 
makes any. statement in support of the 
view that there is any such effect pro- 
duced by the magnetic ficld and that 
these discharge tubes do not disclose the 
means for trapping the ions adopted by 
applicant nor any means at all for pro- 
ducing such trapping effect. 

Unaware of Result 
In consequence, these patentees do not 


disclose and were unaware of such re- 
suli, and since the employmint of the 
magnetic coil with the Kinedon device 


produces a now result by reason of the 
presence of the combination of trapping 
piates and magnetic field, the claims 
should be allowed. It is iurther urged | 
on behalf of the applicant 
Hull and = Alexanderson were 
cerned with the eflect of the magnetic 
field upon the electrons rather than upon 


effect of the fleld upon iors even if some | 


the ions, and they were unaware of any 
effect could be held to be present. 
The magnetic fleld provided by the ap- 


plicant is claimed to prevent some of the | 


positive ions from striking the filament, 
which, since there is present some consid- 
erable number of ions, would otherwice 
strike the cathode. The improved result 
of the trapping plates is to increase the 
number of ions in the region of the cath- 
ode, since the plates repel the ions along 
the cathode, and this results in a substan- 
tial reduction of the space charge to a 
greater degree than could be secured by 
the Kingdon disclosure. which did not 
utilize the magnetic field. 

We agree with the applicant that there 
was an improved result obtained by em- 
ploying the magnetic field with the trap- 
ping plates and that there is nothing in 


the Hull or Alexanderson patent to sug- | 


est that such a field could be used with 
he Kingdon discharge tube and this im- 
proved result. obtained. We think claim 5 
should be allowed, and we regard claim 6 
as patentable if some indication of the 
nature of the means for giving the ions 
their angular momentum is recited 

We suggest the word magnetic be added 
before “means” in the Inst clause of the 
claim. There is no disclosure of 
any means other than magnetic on 
electric and we are not aware of any other 


means which would produce this result 
In re Tucker and Reeves. C. C. P. A., 
Jan. 21, 1931 (not yet published). This 


claim 6 is regarded as ioo broad in view 
of the disclosure, but, as above indicated, 
we deem it not anticipated by the prior 
art 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed as to both claims, but we recom- 
mend claim 6 be denied on the ground we 
have noted, and allowed if amended as we 
have indicated. 


New Mexico Can Not Reveal 
Gasoline Tax Payments 


Santa Fr, N. Mex., Sept. 4. 
The New Mexico gasoline tax depart- 
ment cannot divulge the amount of tex 
paid by various companics, Collector 
Acolph P. Hill had advised the New Mex- 
ico State committee of the Amcrican Pe- 
troleum Institute. The commiiiee re- 
ported to Mr. Hill that it believed three 
companies in the State had faiicd to pay 
the tax, and recommended that the col- 
lector supply a monthly record of the 
amount paid by each company and dealer. 
This would enable a check-up to be made 
on ta%k car shipments, it was pointed out. 
The law (1928 Comp. S¢c. 69-212) pre- 
eludes such én arrangement, Mr Hill ex- 
olained. 


| Arkansas Warns 


that | 
con- 
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ainst Tax Cuts 


County Equalization 
Are Advised of Statutory 
Requirements 


LitTLe Rock, Ark., Sept. 4. 

Equalization Boards of the 75 Arkansas 

counties have been advised by the Tax 

Commission of that State that assess- 

ments must not be reduced below the stat- | 

utory ‘requirement, which is 50 per cent) 
of the true or market value. 


“For the board to arbitrarily reduce the 
assessed value of city real estate 10, 20 
or any other per centum under the assess- 
ment of last year, without regard to what 
would ce a 50 per cent true market or ac- 
tual value of the individual tracts making 
up the whole, is not within the jurisdic- 


| tion of the board,” the Commission said. 


The warning was issued after chairmen | 
Oo. several county equalization boards had | 
advised they had been petitioned by thou- 
sands of taxpayers to cut their assessments 
for 1931 considerably below the 1930 fig- 
ures, due to droughts and adverse business | 
conditions the past year. | 

“If assessments are reduced at this time, | 
under the guise of equalization, it will be | 
1933 before such values might be adjusted 
again, and in the meantime you should 
bear in mind that the several subdivisions 
of government are more sorely in need of | 
revenue than perhaps ever before,” the, 
Commission declared. 


Fixed Charge on Game Land 
Provided in Pennsylvania 


Harrissurc, Pa., Sept. 4. 

According to the Pennsylvania Board of 
Game Commissioners arrangements are. 
now being made to pay statutory fixed 
charges, in lieu of taxes, on State game 
lands and propagation farms maintained 
from the hunting license fund. Title to 
such lands is taken in the name of the! 
Commonwealth. As the Commonwealth's | 
property is not taxable the purchase of | 
lands by the Game Commission removes | 
large areas from the reach of local as- 
sessors, it was explained. 

To reimburse counties and townships 
for loss of taxes a fixed rate is | 
paid per acre for school, road and éounty 
purposes. The rate as provided by law 
is 2 cents per acre for road and school 
purposes and 1 cent for county purposes. 


| 


Medical Treatment After Examination | 








porte | Barred Applicant’s Recovery on Policy 
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Effect of the Statute Making ‘Misrepresentations’ Immate- 
rial Unless Misrepresented Matter Contributed to Death Is 





Denver, Coto. 
Roeert W. Hurt anv E_mer R. Hurt 
v. 
New York Lire INsurANCcE ComMPany. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 400. 


Appeal from the District Court of the 


United States for the District of Kansas. | 


ARNOLD C. Topp and Austin M. Cowan for 
appellants; Wm. C. MicHagts and Ricn- 
arp E. Birp (MESERVEY, MICHAELS, BLACK- 
MAR, NEWKIRK & Eacer and Lovis H. 
Cooxe with them on the brief), for 
appellee. 

Before CorreraL, PHILLIPs and McDer- 
mott, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 5, 1931 


Puivurs, Circuit Judge—On April 9, 
1924, Clayton L. Andrews made ‘applica- 
tion to the insurance company for a $1,- 
000 policy of life insurance. He was ex- 
amined by the insurance company’s medi- 
cak examiner on April 12, 1924, and the 
policy was issued shortly thereafter. On 
April 28, 1924, he made application to the 
insurance company for a $5,000 policy of 
life insurance. The latter application was 
predicated upon the medical examination 
of April 12. The second policy was de- 
livered May 6, 1924. The insurance thereé 
under was made payable to “the execu- 


tors, administrators or assigns of the in-| 


sured.” It was assigned to Robert W. and 
Elmer R. Hurt on May 6, 1924. The in- 
sured died June 29, 1924. 

The second application contained the 
following provision: 

It is mutually agreed as follows: 1. That 
the insurance hereby applied for shall not 
ake effect unless and until the policy ts 
delivered to and received by the applicant 
and the first premium thereon paid in full 
during his lifetime, and then only if the 
applicant has not consulted or been treated 
by any physician since his medical exami- 


nation. 

On April 1, 1926, such assignees filed 
a suit at law against the insurance com- 
pany to recover the full amount of the 
second policy. On April 7, 1926, the in- 
surance company commenced an inde- 
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CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Deportation—Grounds—Sentence to imprisonment—Suspension of sen- 


tence— 


An alien who was sentenced to imprisonment for not less than one year and six 


months with the provision that the sente 
long as the alien continued to contribute 

of a child, and who was never imprisoned 

dition, was not “sentenced to imprisonmen 
the meaning of deportation statutes. 


nee should remain wholly unexecuted as 
a certain amount weekly for the support 
because of his compliance with such con- 
t for a term of one year or more” withirt 


Robinson, U.S. ex rel. v. Day, Comr. of Imm., etc.; C. C. A. 2, No. 419, July 7, 1931. 


ALIENS—Deportation—Grounds—Sentence 


moral turpitude—Forgery— 
Forgery in all its degrees, as defined b 


to imprisonment—Crime involving 


y the New York Penal Code, is a crime 


involving moral turpitude within the meaning of Federal statutes for deportation 


of aliens, since an intent to defraud is an 
Penal Code. 
Robinson, U. S. ex rel. v. Day, Comr. of I 


OIL AND GAS—Public lands—Prospectin 
terior—Exercise of discretion as between a 


element of such crime as defined by such 


mm., etc.; C. C. A. 2, No. 419, July 7, 1931. 


g permits—Issuance by Secretary of In- 
pplicants— 


The Secretary of Interior does not exercise discretion in awarding oil and gas 
prospecting permits under the Federal Leasing Act of 1920, but must grant the 
permit to the applicant who first goes upon the land, erects the monument, posts 


the required notice and files the required 


application under a provision of the act 


that such applicant “shall during the period of 30 days following such marking 
and posting be entitled to a preference right over others to a permit for the land 
so identified,” and under a regulation recognizing such preference by declaring 
that prority in initiating the claim shall govern in case of conflict, notwithstanding 
another provision of the act that the Secretary “is authorized under such necessary 
and proper rules and regulations as he may prescribe to grant to any applicant 
qualified * * * a prospecting permit” and a regulation declaring that “granting the 
prospecting permit for oil and gas is discretionary with the Secretary of Interior” 
and that “any application may be granted or denied either in part or entirely as 
the facts may be deemed to warrant;” the discretion of the Secretary is limited 


‘to the withdrawal of any particular land 


from exploitation and the refusal of all 


applications for permits to exploit such land, but, having decided that the land shall 
be exploited, he must recognize the statutory preference in issuing the permit, — 
Witbeck v. Hardeman; C. C. A. 5, No. 5258, July 20, 1931. 


OIL AND GAS—Public lands—Prospecting permits—Unsuccessful applicant's suit 
against permittee—United States as necessary party— 


The United States was not a necessary 
an oil and gas prospecting permit, under 
another applicant to which the Secretary 
declared the equitable owner of the perm 
th permit to him on,the ground that the 
to the defendant in tonsequence of an er 
action was to effect a change of permittee 


party to an action by an applicant for 
the Federal Leasing Act of 1920, against 
of Interior had granted a permit, to be 
it and to require the permittee to assign 
Secretary of Interior awarded the permit 
rov of law, since the only purpose of the 
and the only real interest of the United 


States in the controversy was compliance with the law which was not a proprietary 


interest that would be adversely affected 
the plaintiff. 


by the transfer of the permit sought by 


Wilbeck v, Hardeman; C. C. A. 5, No. 5258, July 20, 1921. 


OIL AND G 





AS—Public lands—Prospectin 


g permits—Effect of unsworn application 


after entering upon land—Priority as between applicants— 

An applicant for an oil and gas prospecting permit under the Federal Leasing 
Act of 1920 who filed his application within 30 days after entering upon the land 
and posting the required notice, but did not, until after the expiration of such 30 
days, support such application by an oath, in compliance with a provision of the 
act requiring the application to be sworn to, was not entitled to the permit as against 
an applicant who filed a sworn application before the former applicant supplied 
his oath, since a sworn application was a statutory requirement of priorily. 


Witbeck v. Hardeman; C. C. A. 5, No. 52 


Decisions Published in 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Avoidance 


258, July 20, 1931, 


Full Text in This Issue 


of policy—Breach of condition precedent 


by consultation of and treatment by physicians between medical examination and 
delivery of policy—Effect of statute making “misrepresentations” immaterial unless 
misrepresented matter contributed to death— 


Where an application for a life insurar 


ice policy was predicated upon a medical 


examination of the applicant before a previous policy was issued and provided 


that the insurance should not take effec 


t if the applicant had consulted or been 


treated by any physician since such medical examination, the consultation of and 


the treatment by physicians during suc 
precedent to the taking eitect of the insu 
preciuded recovery on the policy even tho 
had consulted the physicians and tor whic 


h interval was a breach of a condition 
rance covered by the second policy which 
ugh the disease as to which the applicant 
h they had treated him did not contribute 


to his death, notwithstanding a Kansas staiuie providing that a “misrepresentation” 


shall not render the policy void unless the 
contributed to the insured’s death, since 


matter misrepresented shall have actually 
the condition precedent was not a “mis- 


representation” within the meaning of the statute—Hurt v. New York Life In- 


surance Co. (C. C. A. 10.) 


6 U. S. Daily, 1542, Sept. 5, 1931 


Patents 
PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents—Combination— 


Prior patentees show apparatus which can be combined 


device but they do not show applicant's 
duces a new result, the claim should be 
Bd. Applis.)—6 U. 8S. Daily, 1542, Sept. 5, 


PATENTS—Claims—Miscellaneous object 


to form applicant's 
result; and since their combination pro- 


allowed.—Langmuir, Ex parte. (Pat. O. 
1931. 


ions— 


Where there is no disc!osure of any means other than magnetic or electric and no 


other means to produce result is known, 
disclosure, bul if amended to “magnetic 
parte, (Pat. O. Bd, Appls.) 


PATENTS—Electron discharge device cla 


claim to “means” is too broad in view of 
meays” it will be allowed.—Langmuir, Ex 


6 U. S. Daily, 1542, Sept. 5, 1931. 


ims allowed— 


Patent 1816682 to Langmuir for Electron Discharge Device, claims 5 and 6 of 


application allowed.—Langmuir, Ex part 
1542, Sept. 5, 1931. 


ce. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls..—6 W. 8S. Daily, 


Federal Tonatie 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS—District co 
The amount alleged to have been illega 


urts—Jurisdiction—What is a deficiency— 
lly taken from the taxpayer comes within 


the definition of “deficiency” and since such deficiency is being considered by the 


Board of Tax Appeals, the district court 
' Co. v. White. 





is without jurisdiction.—American Woolen 


(D. C., D. Mass.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1542, Sept. 5, 1931. 


Determined by Court 





signees and Minerva M. Andrews ‘as “the 
first person * * * entitled to be named as 
administrator of the estate of * * * An- 
drews, deeeased”) to cancel such policy. 
In its complaint the insurance company 
| alleged, as a breach of the above quoted 
condition precedent, that during the inter- 
| val between the medical examination and 
| delivery of the second polity insured was 
afflicted with a malignant bladder ailment 
and several times consulted and was 
treated by physicians therefor. On May 
12, 1926, the insurance company filed an 
; answer in the law action in which it set 
| up the nonporformance of such condition 
| precedent as an equitable defense, and 
| prayed for a cancellation of the policy. 

The second policy contained the follow- 
ing incontestable clause: 

This policy shall be incontestable after two 
years from its date of issue‘except»for non- 
payment of premium and except as to pro- 
visions and conditions relating to disability 
and double indemnity benefits. 
| And provided that it should take 
“effect as of the twenty-eighth day of 
April, 1924.” It will be noted that the 
equity suit was filed before, and the an- 
swer in the law action after, the expira- 
tion of the contestable period. 


Grounds of Court 


For Dismissing Suit 

The two cases were consolidated. The 
trial court dismissed the equity Suit on the 
ground that the insurance company had 
an adequate remedy at law, and gave 
judgment on the pleadings for plaintiffs 
in the law action for the reason that the 
answer had not been filed until after the 
incontestable period had expired. The in- 
surance company appealed. The appellate 
;court held that, since the law action was 
| brought by the assignees only, the insur- 
ance company had the right to bring an 
equity suit to protect itself against pos- 
sible claims of the administrator of the 
Andrews estate, and that, having initiated 
the equity suit within the contestable pe- 
riod, the insurance company was there- 
after entitled to the benefit of such con- 
test in the equity suit, or in any other 
judicial proceedings respecting such policy 
upon all and only the grounds of contest 
set up in such equity suit. It reversed and 
remanded both cases with instructions to 
; try the law action first, and to dispose of 
the equitable issues in that action before 
| taking up the legal issues. New York L. 
|I. Co. v. Hurt, 35 Fed. (2d) 92. There- 
/upon the case was transferréd to the 
equity. docket and heard on the merits. 
The court sustained the equiiable defensz, 
and entered a decres cancelling the policy. 

A copy of the April 28 application was 
attached to the policy and by express ref- 
|erence was made a part. of the insurance 
{contract. The provisions of the applica- 
tion are entitled to the same consideration 
jas if they had been inserted at large in 
the policy. First National Bank of K. C. 
|v. Hartford Fire I. Co., 95 U. S. 673; Hub- 
bard v. Mutual Res. Fund L. A. (C, C. A. 
1), 100 Fed. 719, 721; New York L. I. Co. 
|v. Wertheimer (D. C. Ohio), 272 Fed. 730; 
Person y. Aetna L. I. Co. (C. C. A. 8), 32 
| Fed. (2d) 459. 

The evidence disclosed that the insured 
| was treated by Dr. Hissem and Dr. Swope 
for a bladder ailment during the interval 
between April 12, 1924, the date of the 
medical examination, and May 6, 1924, the 
date of the delivery of the second policy. 
Dr. Hissem diagnosed the disease es a tu- 
mor and burned it with electricity. Dr. 
Swope gave the insured X-ray treatments 
therefor. An autopsy showed a malignant 
tumor on the bladder which had shrunk in 
| size. laintiffs did not meet this evidence 
but undertook to show that the bladder 
malady had not contributed to the death 
of insured. 


Contention Made 
By Plaintiffs Outlined 


Counsel for plaintifis coniend that the 
| disease for which insured was treated dur- 
ing the period intervening between the 
date of the medical examination and dc- 
| livery of the policy did not contribute to 
jhis death, and therefore plaintifis were 
cntiied to recover on the policy under 
the provisions of section 40-330, Kan. R. S. 
| 1923, which reads as follows: 

No misrepresentation made in obtaining or 
securing a policy of insurance on the 
or lives of any person or persons, citizens of 
| this State, shall be deemed material or ren- 
; der the policy void unless the matteft mis- 
| represented shall have actually contributed to 
| the contingency or event on which the policy 
is to become due and payable. 

The above quoted provision in the sec- 
jond application, which became a part of 
|the insurance contract, created certain 
| conditions precedent to the taking effect 
| Of the insurance coverage which are valid 
and enforceable. Person v. Aetna L. I. 





Co. (C. C. A. 8), 32 Fed. (2d) 459; Paine, 


v. Pacific; Mut. L. I. Co. (C. C. A. ®), 51 
| Fed. 689; Aetna L. I. Co. v. Johnson (C. 
C. A. 8), 18 Fed. (2d) 824; New York L., I. 
Co. v. Griffith (C. C. A. 10), 35 Fed. (2d) 
945; Logan v. New York L. I. Co., 107 
Wash. 253, 181 Pac. 906; New York L. I. 
Co. v. Wertheimer (D. C. Ohio), 272 Fed. 
730; Federal L. I. Co. v. Wright, —— Tex. 
| Civ. App. 230 S. W. 795, 799-800; 
Hruska v. Prudential L. I. Co., —— Ia. 
——, 211 N. W. 858-9; Amevican Nat. I. Co. 
v. Wigeins, —— Tex. Civ. “App. ——., 4 8S. 
W. (2d) 595; American Bankers I. Co. v. 
Thomas, 53 Okl. 11, 154 Pac. 44; Jones v. 


New York L. I. Co., —— Utah ——, 253 
Pac. 200; Note 17 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1144; 


37 C. J. p. 400, see. 73. 
Where a policy of life Insurance con- 
tains such a condition precedent, perform- 
‘ance (Ellis v. State Mutual L. A. Co., 206 
Til. App. 226; Reese v. Fidelity Mutual L. 
A., 111 Ga. 482, 36 S. E. 637; Anders v. 
Life Insurance Clearing Co., 62 Nebr. 585, 
S7 N. W. 331; Stringham v. Mutual Ins. 
Co., 44 Oreg. 447, 76 Pac. 822) or waiver 
(37 C. J. p, 400, sec. 73, Id. p. 403, sec. 77) 
thereof is a prerequisite to recovery on 

such policy. 


‘Statutes Relating 


To Contracts Discussed 

In the law of contracts a condition prec- 
edent may be either a condition which 
must be performed before the agreement 
of the parties shall become a binding con- 
tract (13 C. J. p. 564, sec. 532), or a con- 
dition which must be fulfilled before the 
duty to perform a provision of an exist+ 
ing contract arises. Elson v. Jones, 


Idaho ——, 245 Pac. 95-6; Lynch v. Steb- 
bins. Me. . 142 Atl. 735; Fox v. 
Buckingham, — Ky. App. . 1458S, W. 
(2d) 421, 483; Wells v. Smith, 2 Edw. 78, 


13 C. J. p. 564, see. 532; Cavanagh v. Iowa 
Beer Co., Iowa , 113 N. W. 856. 
In the latter class of cases the condition 
is nol a condition precedent to the exist- 
ence of the contract, but is a prerequisite 
to liability thereunder. Mr. Williston, in 
his work on Contracts, Vol. 2, sec. 666, 


; Says: 

} 3 

| In the law of contracts, conditions may 
relate to the formation of contracts or to 


liability under them * * * Generally in con- 
tracts when reference is made to conditions 
j}what is meant is conditions qualifying lia- 
bility under a contract or promise, not con- 
ditions qualifying the existence of a contract. 

The conditions precedent here involved 
qualify the liability under, and not the 
existence of the contract. 


life | 


Therefore the! 





pendent suit in equity against. such as- | incontestable clause of the second policy nounced, to have been properly subjected 


| became effective. : 
| After the expiration of the period fixed 
| in such incontestable clause, the insurance 
|'company would have been precluded from 
contesting the policy on any ground not | 
| specifically excepted in such clause. Mu-. 
| tual Res. Fund L. A. v. Austin (C. C. A. 1), | 
1142 Fed. 398, 37 C. J. p. 542, sec. 281. Such 
| clause covered nonperformance of the con- 
ditions precedent in the quoted provision | 
of the second application. Mutual Res. | 
| Fund L. A. v. Austin, supra; Head v. New 
| York L. I. Co. (C. C. A. 10), 43 Fed. (2d) 
}517, 519; Mohr v. Prudential I. Co., 32 
| R. I. 177, 8 Atl. 554, 556; Dibble v. Reli- 
'ance L. I. Co., 170 Calif. 199, 149 Pac. 171. 
Had the insurance company failed to ini- 
tiate a contest within the contestable pe- 
riod, it would have waived the nonper- 
| formance of such conditions precedent. 
While the failure of the insured to ad- 
vise the insurance company of the events | 
affecting the risk which transpired be- 
tween the date of the application and the} 
|date of the delivery of the second policy | 
was a misrepresentation of a matcrial | 
fact (Stiweich v. Metropolitan L. I. Co., 
277 U. S. 311; New York L. I. Co. v. Gay 
(Cc. C. A. 6), 36 Fed. (2d) 634), such 
fevents also effected a nonverformance of | 
a condition precedent. Neither such con- 
dition’ nor the nonverformance thereof was 
waived by the insura company. and 
such nonperformance precluded recovery 
on the policy unless such condition is) 
within the purview of the Kansas statute! 
quoted above. In the case of Mutual L. 
I. Co. of N. Y. v. Mandelbaum, 207 Ala. 
234, 92 So. 440, 29 A. L. R. 649, the court 
held a similar condition in a contract of 
insurance to be within sec. 4572, Ala. Code 
1907, which reads as follows: ‘ 
No written or oral misrepresentation, or 
warranty therein made, in negotiation of a 
contract or policy of life insurance, or in the | 
application therefor or proof of loss there- | 
under, shall defeat or void the policy, or 
prevent its attaching. unless such misrep- 
resentation is mad? with actual intent to de- 
ceive, or wuniess the matter misrepresented 
increase the risk of loss. 


“2 


Holdings of Courts | 


On Insurance Contracts 


The court held that in insurance law the 
word “warranty” and the term “condition 
precedent” are used interchangeably, and 
that the word “warranty” in such statute 
|embraced a condition precedent. It will 
be noted that the Kansas statute contains 
neither the word “warranty” nor the term 
“condition precedent.” The Missouri courts 
in a number of cases have held that simi- 
lar provisions in contracts of insurance 
are within the purview of sec. 6142, Mo. 
R. 8S. 1919, which reads as follows: 

No misrepresentation made in obtaining or 
securing a policy of insurance on the life 
or lives of ahy person or persons, citizens 
|of this State, sha!l be deemed material, or 
render the policy void unless the matter mis- 
represented shall have actually-contributed the 
contingency or event on which the policy 
is to become due and payable, and whether 
it so contributed im any case shall be a 
question for the jury. 

See Salts v. Prudential I. Co., 140 Mo. 
App. 142, 120 S. W. 714; Lynch v. Pru- 
dential I. Co., 150 Mo. App. 461, 131 S. W. 
145; Frazicr v. Metropolitan L. I. Co., 161 
Mo. App. 709, 141 8. W. 936; Dodt v. Pru- 
dential I. Co., 186 Mo. App. 168, 171 S. W. 
655; Benson v. Metropolitan L. I. Co., 161 
Mo. App. 480, 144 S. W. 122; State ex rel. 
John Hancock Mut. L. I. Co. v. Allen, ——! 
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Steamship Model ! 
Subjected to Tariff 





Held Properly Assessed as| 
Manufacturing of Metal Not | 
Specially Provided For 


New Yorx, Sept. 4—Merchandise, in- | 
voiced as the model of a steamer and re- 
ported by the customs appraiser to be “a 
faithful miniature of a large steamer, 
imported for advertising and exhibition | 
purposes, is held by the United States 
Customs Court, in a decision just an- 





to duty at 45 per centum ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 397, Tariff Act of 1930, as 
a*manufacture of metal, not specially pro- 
vided for. | 

The claim was made by Thornley & 
Pitt, who entered the item, that as a; 
ship’s model, it should have been allowed 
free entry, under paragraph 1720 as mod- 
els of inventions and of other _improve- | 
ments in the arts. | 

Judge Young in deciding is, isgue in | 
favor of the Government, held that the 
Glovisions of paragraph 1720 of the ex- 
isting tariff law are restricted to those) 
articles which are imported to be used 
exclusively as models and which are in- 
capable of any other use. (Protest 481949- | 
G-43224.) 








North Carolina Franchise 
Tax Receipts Increase 


| the taxes for the year 1922. 


Court Declines 
Jurisdiction in 
Tax Proceeding 


‘Amount Involved in Federal 


Case Is Held to Be ‘Defi- 
ciency’ to Be Considered 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


v. 
Tuomas W. Wuirtr, CoLLector. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 4729. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 10, 1931 


LowELL, District Judge—The declara- 
tion in this case sets forth the following 
facts: 

The plaintiff paid the tax assessed 
against it for the year 1922. Afier that, 
on April 12, 1928, the Collector made de- 
mand upon the plaintiff for the payment 
of a further sum as an unpaid portion of 
This sum 
was paid in order to prevent a threatened 
distraint upon the plaintiff's property. On 
April 11, 1930, the plaintiff filed with the 


| Commissioner of Internal Revenue a claim 


|for the refund of this sum, which the 


RateicH, N. C., Sept. 4. 

Receipts from North Carolina fran- | 
chise taxes during the first two months 
of this fiscal year were $2,249,801, as com- 
pared to $1,433,894 for the sarne period 
last year, according to figures relcased by 
Commissioner of Revenue, A. J. Maxwell 
The yield from the State income tax was 
$201,410, or $13,109 less than in July and 
August, 1930. 

Franchise taxes, according to the tabu- 
lation, are imposed upon public utilities, 
Pullman, express, telegraph, telephone, 
domestic corporations, foreign corpora- 
tions, bus tax, driver’s permits, and in- 
surance tax. 


Mo. App. ——, 282 8S. W. 46; Clark v. Na-| 
tional L. & A. I. Co., —— Mo. App. ——,| 
288 S. W. 944; Jenkins v. Covenant Mut. | 
L. I. Co., 171 Mo. 375, 71 S. W. 688; Mat- 
thews v. Modern Woodmen of America, 
236 Mo. 326, 139 S. W. 151; Bohannon v. 
Illinois B. L. Assn., —— Mo. App. ——, 
208 S. W. (2d) 950. These cases are predi- | 
cated on the theory that such statute 
abolished the distinction between condi- 
tions precedent and mere representations. 
We find nothing in the language of the, 
statute to indicate such a legislative in-, 
tent. There is a manifest distinction be-| 
tween a condition precedent and a repre- 
sentation of fact. The Missouri statute | 
contains the word “misrepresentation” and 
omits the word “warranty” and the term 
“conditions precedent.” Likewise the 
Kansas statute, by its express language, 
is limited to misrepresentations made in 
obtaining or securing a policy of insur- 
ance. 

It is our conclusion that a condition 
precedent is not embraced within the word 
“misrepresentation” and is not within the 
purview of the Kansas statute. See Bar- 
ker v. Metropolitan L. I. Co., 188 Mass. 542, 
74 N. E. 945; Logan v. New York L. I. 
Co., supra; Southern Surety Co. v. Ben- 
ton, —— Tex. Comm. of App. ——. 280 S. 
W. 551; Note 29 A. L. R. 656; Federal L. 
I. Co. v. Wright, —— Tex. Civ. App 
230 S. W. 795, 800 and Note 29 A. 
658-59. 

Furthermore, we are of the opinion that 
the evidence established that the bladder 
ailment c-tributed to the death of the 
insured. 

The decree is affirmed with costs. 


i om 


| relying on the 


Commissioner has not decided. 


It appears by stipulation as to agreed 
facts that on Dec. 17, 1930, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue notified the 
plaintiff of a deficiency for the year 1922, 
stating in this notice that the amount of 
tax for that year was the sum originally 
paid by the plaintiff. On Jan. 12, 1931, the 
plaintiff took this matter to the Board of 
Tax Appeals. It is agreed that the appeal 
does not specifically raise the question in- 
volved in the present suit. 

The defendant filed a plea in abatement, 
provision of the statute 
which declares that no suit shall be 
brought to recover any tax while a de- 
ficiency is being considered by the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

The plaintiff contends that the present 
suit does not relate to any tax, because 
none was assessed, but to the entirely un- 
authorized action of the collector in re- 
covering an additional sum from it by 
threat of distraint. It also says that the 
Board of Tax Appeals may not have juris- 


| diction to consider this matter, because 


under the statute it cannot consider the 
amount of the tax unless it first decides 
that there was no deficiency, which it may 
not do. 


The pertinent provisions of the statutes 
are as follows: 


If the Board finds that there is no defi- 
ciency, and further finds that the taxpayer 
has made an overpayment of tax in respect 
of the taxable year in respect of which the 
Commissioner determined the deficiency, the 
Board shall have jurisdiction to determine 
the amount of such overpayment, and such 
amount shall. when the decision of the 
Board has become final, be credited or re- 
funded to the taxpayer as provided in sub- 
division (a). 


“Deficiency” is defined as: 

The amount by which the tax imposed 
by this title exceeds the amount shown as 
the tax by the taxpayer upon his return; 
but the amount so shown on the réturn 
shall first be increased by the amounts pre- 
viously assessed (or collected without as- 
sessment as a deficiency) and decreased by 
the amounts previously abated, credited, re- 
funded or otherwise repaid in respect of 
such tax.” 

The extra amount was paid for the year 
1922, whether technically it was for a tax 
duly laid or was recovered by an unau- 
thorized proceeding by the Collector. 

In my opinion the amount alleged to 


[Continued on Page. 5, Column 2.] 
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sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
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Patents Quarterly: 
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Rates Abolished | By Clothing Cotton Converters 


In New York City 


Public Service Commission 
Orders Gas and Electric 
Companies to Abandon 
Discriminatory Contracts 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 4. 

The State Public Service Commission has 
adopted an opinion of Chairman Maltbie 
requiring all gas and electric companies 
doing business in New York City and the 
metropolitan district to do away with spe- 
cial contracts which are at variance with 
the published rate schedules on file with 
the Commission. 

The purpose of discontinuing special 
contracts is to give the public knowledge 
of all the rates charged by all the com- 
panies so that any consumer may examine 
the rate schedules and determine which 
rate is the most advantageous to him, the 
Commission said. This prevents a utility 
company from giving a customer a special 
rate which is not given to any and all 
customers receiving similar service under 
Similar conditions, it was stated. 

Under the action of the Commission, no 
consumer may receive service under a 
rate which is not applicable to all con- 
sSumers who desire to receive service un- 
der the same rate and conditions, and 
under this ruling all rates of all companies 
will be open to inspection by the public 
so that any consumer may examine all 
of the rate schedules under which any 
consumer is being served, and no special 
contracts will be in force. 

Discrimination Eliminated 

This will eliminate any undue prefer- 
ence or discrimination which might be 
given to any customer or group of cus- 
tomers or to any locality by reason of spe- 
cial contracts between the consumers and 
the gas and electric corporations which 
serve them, the Commission pointed out. 

The action of the Commission resulted 
from a procééding initiated by the Com- 
mission to determine whether certain con- 
tracts at variance with the published 
schedules are legal and whether gas and 
eléctric corporations may enter into such 
contracts under the public service law 
and Commission orders. 

In directing the discontinuance of spe- 
cial contracts, the Commission adopted an 
opinion written by Chairman Milo R. 
Maltbie in which it was stated that the 
purpose of the Commission's invéstigation 
was to determine if the special contracts 
etxend to persons or corporations any rule, 
regulation or privilege not uniformly ex- 
tended to all under like circumstances and 
to determine if the corporations are 
charging a different compensation for any 
service other than the rates applicable in 
their filed schedules and to determine if 
the corporetions under these contracts are 
making any undue or unreasonable prefer- 
ence to any person, corporation or locality. 

Number of Contracts 

Over 400 contracts were reported by 40 
companies throughout the State, certain 
companies reporting no such coniracts. 
The smallest reported by a company was 
one, the largest 65. The large companies 
in New York City, the area formerly un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Public Service 
Commission for the First District, reported 
only 16 special contracts, compared with 
nearly 400 in the Second District—the re- 
mainder of the State. This difference is 
largely due to the fact that some 20 years 
ago the subject of special contracts was 
investigated and cleanec up in the First 
District, it was found. 

The companies taken up first were those 


in the metropolitan district and the spe- | 


cial contracts of each company were made 
the subject of a review at hearings held in 
connection with the Commission's inves- 
tigation. It was found that in some cases 
the special contracts of some companies 
had already been superseded by new con- 
tracts made and eniered into in accord- 
ance with the published schedule. 

Chairman Maltbie’s opinion points to 
the definite provision of the law which 
provides that “no corporation or munici- 
pality shall charge, demand, collect or re- 
ceive a greater or less or different com- 
pensation for any service rendered or to 
be rendered than the rates and charges 
applicable to that service as specified in 
the schedule filed and in effect at the 
time.” 

Practices Reviewed j 

“The provisions prohibiting special rates, 
rebates, undue vreference or unjust dis- 
crimination could not be made more defi- 
nite and broad,” says the opinion of Chair- 
man Maltbie. “Every consumer must be 
treated alike in all respecis, except that 
consumers may be classified; but all con- 
sumers in a class must be dealt with on 
complete equality, and the difference be- 
tween classes may not be unjust or un- 
reasonable. There is nothing in the law 
which recognizes the idea that artificial 
distinctions may be made or that one con- 
sumer may be selected and given preter- 
ential treatment in any respect. Every 
customer who meets the conditions cov- 
ered by a special contract is, under the 
law, entitled to the privileges of that con- 
tract. 

“The reason for the filing and publica- 
tion of schedules should not be lost sight 
of; and the history of common _carriers 
shows why the law has been made so 
strict and mandatory. There was a pe- 
riod in the history of railroads when spe- 
cial contracts, rebates, refunds, and all 
sotts of discriminatory and preferential 
practices were common. Meany shippers 
were driven out of business because com- 
petitors were able to secure special favors 
and special rates which they themselves 
could not obtain. That day has passed, 
and no one defends the practices now, 

Purpose of Orders 

“The purpose of the law and of the 
orders of the Commission requiring the 
filing and publication of schedules is that 
everyone shall be able to find in these 
schedules statements as to all of the serv- 
ices, privileges and facilities which the 
company will provide, and that he may 
ascertain what will be the charges there- 
for. Upon the basis of this information 
he may then select the class of service 
and rate which apply to his case. If there 
are facilities or privileges or rates which 
are not in the file and published schedules, 
how are discriminatory and preferential 
practices to be prevented and how are 
customers to ascertain what privileges and 
facilities they may secure? Yet they may 
bée entitled to the special rate or service.” 

The opinion points out also that the 
law places contracts with State, municipal 
or Federal authorities in a special class 
and expresses the opinion that these con- 
tracts with public bodies should be filed 
with the Commission and made available 
to the public, “so that if any consumer 
is of the opinion that discrimination ima} 
exist he may have an opporiunity to ex- 
amine not only the schedules filed in pub- 
lic as required by order of the Commis- 
sion but all other contracis which the 
utility may have regarding its service and 
the privileges and facilities available to 
consumers.” 


Melbourne Water Supply 
A safeguard against water shortage in 
the dryest Summers is afforded the City 
oi M‘ibourne, Australia, by the .omple- 
tion of the new Silvan Reservoir. The 
cost of the dam, which was begun in 
(Depart- 


1925, is estimated at $2,150,009. 
@ ment of Commerce.) 








Cooperatives Are 


Industry Accepts Regulations as Redrafted One-third Repaid 


By the Federal Trade Commission 





Trade practice rules of 
cotton converters industry have been 
given final approval by the industry fol- 
lowing reconsideration and redrafting by 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Com- 
mission has just announced. 

The rules were originally drawn by the 
industry in conference with the Commis- 
sion in March, 1930, at which 85 per cent 
of the industry, by volume of business, 
was represented. 

The full text of the Commission's an- 
nouncement, incorporating its statement 
to the industry, follows in full text: 


The clothing cotton converters’ industry, 
engaged in producing the linings neces« 
sary for the manufacture of men's cloth- 
ing, have accepted the trade practice con- 
ference rules of their industry, following 
changes suggested by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The Commission declined to 
approve or accept five ‘resolutions as 
adopted by the industry. 

The rules were originally adopted at a 
trade practice conference held in New 
York in March, 1930. 

Rules approved by the Commission, des- 
ignated Group I, relate to practices such 
as maliciously inducing breach of existing 
contracts between competitors; offering 
products for sale by false means or de- 
vices; false branding of products; discrim- 
ination in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities; giving money or 
anything of value to agents of customers 
or of competitors’ customers without the 
knowledge of their employers; selling of 
goods below cost with the intent and effect 
of injuring a competitor; defamation of 
competitors; secret payment or allowances 
of rebates, refunds, commissions or un- 
earned discounts; and maliciously entic- 
ing away employes of competitors. 


Rules Accepted as 


Expressions of Trade 


A second group of rules, accepted by the 
Commission as expressions of the trade, 
relate to such matters as usurpetion of 
designs or styles; contracts as business 
obligations; arbitration; definition of a 
qualified merchant converter; false in- 
voicing; aceurate methods for determin- 
ing costs; and a committee on trade prac- 
tices. 

Full text of those rules and the Com- 
mission's official statement to the clothing 
converters may be read as follows: 

A trade practice conference for clothing 
cotton converters was held in New York 
City, March 13, 1930, under the direction 
of Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, assisied 
by George McCorkle, Assistant Director 
of Trade Practice Conferences. 

It was estimated that approximately. 85 
per cent of the volume of business of the 
industry was represented at the confer- 
ence. 

After a brief discussion of the objects 
and purposes of the conference, represen- 
tatives of the industry discussed and 


adopted 20 resolutions dealing with vari- | 


ous trade or business practices. The Com- 
mission, after consideration, has _ re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
divided them into Group I and Group II. 
Those in Group I the Commission has ap- 
proved, and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepied as expressions of 
the trade. The Commission declined to 
approve or accept resolutions 4, 5, 17, 18 
and 19, as adopted by the industry. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission's official statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and leitering. 


Inducing Breach of 


Contract Condemned 


Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for 
Resolution 1 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or ‘services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly 
hampering, injuring. or embarrassing 
competitors in their businesses, is an un- 


fair trade practice.’ 
Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for part of 


Resolution 2 as adopted by the industry: 
“The sale or offering for sale of any 
product of the industry by any false 
means or device which has the tendency 
and capacity to mislead or deceive cus- 
tomers or prospective customers as to the 
quaniity, quality, substance or size of 
such product is an unfair trade practice.” 
Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for part of 
Resolution 2 as adopted by the industry: 
“The false marking or branding of prod- 
ucts of the industry, with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers with 
respect to the quantity, quality, grade on 
substance of the goods purchased, is an 
unfair trade practicc.” 
Rule 4. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 3 
as adopted by the industry: 


Enticing of Employes 
Held to Be Unfair 


“It is an unfair trade 
person engaged in int« 
the course of such commerce, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
modities, where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce: provided thei 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
discrimination in price between pur- 
chasers of the same class on account of 
differences in the grade, quality or quan- 
tity of the commodity sold, or that makes 
only due allowance tor differences in the 
cost of selling or transportation, or dis- 
crimination in price in the same or dif- 
ferent communities made in good faith 
to meet compstition: and provided fur- 
ther, that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent persons engaged in selling the 
products of this industry in commerce 
from selecting their own customers in 
bona fide transactions and not in restraint 
of trade.” 

Ruie 5. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 6 
as adopted by the industry: 

“Directly or indirectly to give or permit 


practice for any 
rstate commerce, in 


Court Refuses Jurisdiction 
In Federal Tax Proceeding 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
have been illegally taken from the plain- 
Liff comes within the definition of “defi- 
ciency,” which refers to amounts previ- 
ously assessed or collected without assess- 
ment. The Board of Tax Appeals, there- 
fore, has jurisdiction over the matter in 


controversy, and this suit was illegally 
becun. . 

Plea in abatemen’ sustained. Suit dis- 
' missed. 


the clothing ; 


to be given or offer to give money or any- 
thing of value to agents, 
representatives of customers or prospec- 
tive customers or to agents, employes, or 
representatives of compctitors’ customers 
or prospective customers, without the 
knowledge of their employers or prin- 
cipals, as an inducement to influence their 
employers or principals to purchase or 
contract to purchase industry products 
from the maker of such gift or offer, or 
tg influence such employers or principals 
to refrain from dealing or contracting to 


deal with competitors, is an unfair trade: 


practice.” 

Rule 6—The Commisston substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 7 as adopted by the industry: 

“The selling of goods below cost, with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an junfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Rule 7.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolu- 
tion 8 as adopted by the industry: 

“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable con- 
duct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
tionable credit standing, or by other false 
representations, or the false disparage- 
ment of the grade or quality of their 
goods, with the tendency and capacity to 


mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 
Secret Allowance 
Of Rebates Opposed 

Rule 8—The Commission substituted 


and approved the following for Resolution 
14 as adopted by the industry: 

“The secret payment 
rebates, commissiofis, or unearned dis- 
counts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or secretly extending to certain 
purchasrs special services or privileges, 
not extended to all purchasers under like 
terms and conditions, with the intent and 
with the effect of injuring a competitor 
and where the eiz¢ct may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to create 
& monopoly or to unreasonably restrain 
trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 9—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
16 as adopted by the industry: 

“Maliciously enticing away the employes 
of competitors with the purpose and ef- 
fect of unduly hampering, injuring, or 


embarrassing competitors in their busi- 
nesses is an unfair trade practice.” 
Croup II: Rule A—The Commission 


subsiituted and accepted the following for 
Resolution 9 as adopted by the industry: 
“The practice of usurping designs 
styles or patterns originated by a com- 
petitor and appropriating them for one’s 
own use within one year after such origi- 
nation, is condemned “by the industry.” 
Rule B. The Commission substituted and 
accepted the following for Resolution 10 
as adopted by the industry: 
“Contracts, either written or 


oral, are 


business obligations which should be per- | 


formed in letter and spirit. The repudia- 
tion of contracts by sellers on a rising 
market, or by buyers on a declining market 
is equally rev.rechensibie, and is condemned 
by the industry.” 


Approval Given to 
Trade Definition 


Rule C. The Commission substituted and 
accepted the following for Resolution 11 
as adopted by the industry: 

“The industry approves the practice of 
handling disputes in a fair and reasonable 
mianner, coupled with a spirit of modera- 
tion and good will. and every effort should 


be made by the disputants themselves to: 


arrive at an agreement. If unable to do 
so they should agree, if possible, upon ar- 
bitration under some one of the prevail- 
ing codes.” 

Rule D. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following: for Resolution 
12 as adopted by the industry: 

“The industry records its aproval of the 
definition of a qualified merchant con- 
verter of clothing cotton goods to be one 
whcse principal business is purchasing or 
contracting for gray goods and selling fin- 
ished materials.” 


Rule E. The Commission substituted 


,and accepted the following for Resolution 


13 as adopted by the industry 

“Withholding from, or inserting in, the 
invoice statements which make the invoice 
a false record, wholly or in part of the 
transaction represented on the face 
thereof, is condemned by the industry.” 

Rule F. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
15 as adopted by the industry: 

“It is the judgment of the industry that 
each member should install a proper and 
accurate method for determining his cost.’ 

Rule G. The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 
20 as adopted by the industry: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such actS as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission 

OTIS B. JOHNSON, 

Secretary 
' P. 8. Attention is called to Federal Trade 
Commission v. Raladam Company, decided 
May 25, 1931, in which the Supreme Court 
of the United States has apparenily heid 
that in order for a practice to constitute 
an unfair method of competition it must 
be shown to have the tendency to in- 
juriously affect the business of competitors 


Extra Session Asked 
On Auto Insurance 


Postponement of Rate Sched- 
ules Sought in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 4 
Postponement of final determination of 
the 1932 schedule of compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance rates until remedial 
legal Iegislation is passed is urged by 
Senator Conde Bfobine of Revere in a 
letter just s¢nt to Gov. Ely. The Senator 
asks that the Governor direct the State 
Insurance Commissioner, Merton L 
Brown, to postpone action until then and 
thet a special session of the Legislature 
be called. 
Senator Brobine further states that bills 
ofiered by him at the 1931 session be con- 
sidered in special session. He said: “Thess 


bills all had behind them the personal 
idea, that if each car owner knows that 
every accident will affect him personally 
there will not b2 careless disregard for 


the rights and safety of the public.” 

Representative Thomas F. Carroll of 
Revere has written Gov. Ely expressing 
his belief in the Governor's ability “to 
master the odious situation that exists’ 
in connection with compulsory automo- 
bile insurance rates. 

He further informed the Governor that 
“the automobile owners of my city and 
those affected look to you with hope and 
confidence for an equitable solution of the 
| problem.” 


employes, or) 


or allowance of! 


Newly Organized National 
Fruit and Vegetable Ex- 
change Expects to Have 
Market Functioning Soon 
Cooperative associations in Michigan 


dealing in fruits and vegetables, grains, 


livestock, wool, and dairy products have 
reccived advisory and other aid of the 
Federal Farm Board, and of direct loans 


totaling $180,278 made by the Board to, 


cocperatives in the State, nearly one-third 


have been repaid, the Board stated 
Sept. 3. 
The newly organized National Fruit 


and Vegetable Exchange, Inc., is expected 
to be of aid to Michigan farmers, the 
Board said. fruit and vegetable ccopera- 
tives never having had the terminal out- 
let for their commodities which will be 
provided by the national organization. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Benefits Are Cited 
Through their cooperative associations 
many fruit, livestock, grain, wool, and 


dairy farmers of Michigan have had bene- 
fits the past two years from the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act. One of the major 
duties of the Federal Farm Board, which 
was created to administer the Act, is to 
help producers organize a marketing sys- 
tem which they themselves will own and 
operate. Carrying out the instructions of 
Congress, the Board is giving assistance in 
the deve'opment of local cooperative proj- 
ects and in coordinating, in regional or 
national sales agencies, the marketing 
jactivities of cooperatives handling the 
same commodities. 

Of the several national cooperative mar- 
keting associations thus far set up by the 
cooperatives with the aid of the Farm 
Board, farmers of Michigan are interested 
particularly in the operations of those for 
fruits and vegetables, livestock, grain and 
wool. In addition to financial assistance 
extended through the nationals the Board 
has made direct loans to Michigan co- 
optratives amounting to $180,278 of which 
they have repaid $53,000. 


Are Adopted Loans to Michigan 
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Reveals Less Th 


The National Fruit and Vegetable Ex- | 


change, Inc., which was set up in May, 
1931, by a considerable number of the 
fruit and vegetable cooperatives, is ex- 
pected to be functioning as a sales agency 
in the terminal markets for its coopera- 
tive members. This agency will 
terminal outlets for fruit and vegetable 
cooperatives in Michigan and other States, 
which, in the past, have not had avail- 
able to them such services 

The sour cherry growers of Michigan 
have been given aid by the Board in de- 
veloping a cooperative program. Their or- 
ganization, the Michigan Cherry Growers, 
with headquarters at Traverse City, has 
a membership of 325 growers who own 
approximately 65 per cent of the sour 
cherry acreage in Michigan. This as- 
sociation is operating in connection with 
the Fruit Growers Union, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis. 


Membership of Eight Hundred 


The Great Lakes Fruit Industries, Inc., 
Benton Harbor, is composed of 10 local 
associations which have a combined mem- 
bership of more than 800 individual grow- 
ers. The association handles apples, 
peaches, berries, pears, cherries, and vari- 
ous other kinds of fruit and some grapes 
It represents approximately 60 per cent 
of the tree fruit and 50 per cent of the 
canning crop in the communities which 
it serves. 

Through mutual agreement, the general 
manager of the Fruit Growers Union, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., is also general man- 
ager of Great Lakes Fruit Industries, Inc., 
'and Michigan Cherry Growers. 

The Michigan Elevator Exchange is the 
principal sales agency for Michigan 
farmer elevators and is a stockholder mem- 
ber of the Farmers National Grain Cor- 
poration, which is the central sales agency 
for grain cooperatives of the country with 
headquarters in Chicago. It represents 80 
cooperative associations handling grain 
and beans. In the past year it handled 
1,841 cars of wheat; 533 cars of oats; 607 
cars of corn; 191 cars of rye; 188 cars of 
barely; 4 cars of buckwheat, and 1,335 cars 
of beans. Approximately 20,000 Michi- 
gan grain farmers are affiliated with the 
exchange. 

Through the National Livestock Market- 
ing Association, which has headquarters 
in Chicago, and the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, with headquarters in 
Boston, the Board has given assistance to 
Michigan livestock and wool producers. 
The Michigan Livestock Exchange at De- 
troit is a stockholder member of the Na- 
tional Livestock Marketing Association and 
serves more than 6,000 livestock producers 
in the State. The exchange has been given 
assistance in expanding its cooperative 
program. 


Marketing of Wool 

The Michigan Wool Growers Association 
is a member of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation and benefits from sup- 
plemental crop financing leans advanced 
by the Board to the National. In handling 
tne 1930 crop, the Michigan Association 
stored its wool, amounting to 413,000 
pounds, at Detroit, but under a cooperative 
arrangement with the Indiana Wool Grow- 
ers Association, its 1931 wool is being 
warehoused at Ft. Wayne, with the result 
that operating costs for both State groups 
have been materially reduced. Deliveries 


to date indicate that fully as much or 
more wool will be handled this year as 
in 1930. 


Representatives of the Dairy Section of 
the Division of Cooperative Marketing 
have spent several days with the Mich- 
igan Milk Producers Association in con- 
ference with the officers and directors of 
the association. Meetings were attended 


afford | 
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Note Average daily production 1s obtained 
by dividing the total for the month by 
the number of days in the month 
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Daily Demand for Electric Power 


an Seasonal Decline 


Average of Production in July Showed Slight Increase 


The average daily production of elec= | 
tricity for public use in the United States 
in July was 249,400,000 kilowatt hours, | 
practically the same as the daily output 
for June. 

The normal seasonal decrease in the 
daily demand for electricity from January 
to July, based on 11 years of record, is 
4%) per cent; the aecrease in demand from 
January to July for this year was only 
2% per cent. The total demand for elec- 
tricity for public use in January of this! 
year was 8 per cent less than in January, 
/1930. This percentage has gradually de- 
creased and the demand in July was only 
12 per cent less thar for July, 1930. These 
figures indicate a fairly definite trend to- 
wards improvement in the demand for 


Dam Contract Let 
For Baker Project 


Award Made to Boise, Idaho, 
Company for Oregon Work 


The contract has been awarded for con- 


struction of the dam and appurtenant 
works of the Baker Reclamation Project, 
Oregon, it was announced orally Sept. 4 
at the Department of the Interior. 

W. H. Duckett Co., Boise, Idaho, the 
second lowest bidder at $71,850, received 
the contract. The low bid of $67,835 did 
not. get the award because the bidder 
was considered lacking in experience and 
financial backing, it was explained. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

The matter of the award was referred 
to Comptroller General J. R. McCarl, as 
the Interior Department did not want the 
responsibility of making it under the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. McCarl ruled that the 
award could be given the second lowest 
bidder because of the evidenc® of lack of 
experience of the company making the 
smallest offer. 

The bids were opened July 27, and the 
delay in making the award was occasioned 
by the uncertainty over the low bid 

The Baker development is a compar- 
atively small project. The buttressed 
type dam with reinforced concrete face 
slabs will be 280 feet long at the crest and 
have a maximum height of 66 feet 

The Baker project has been under con- 
sideration for a relatively long time, but 
has been held up because the Secretery 
of the Interior was not satisfied as to its 
feasibility. By climinating parts of the 
project that would have increased the per 
acre cost considerably, its feasibility be- 
came assured. 

The delay since the opening of bids has 
been particularly disturbing because of 
the desire to build the dam in order to 
catch water for next year’s crops. Con- 
struction is to start within 30 days. 


in Grand Rapids, Flint, Detroit and Al!- 
bion. Conferences looking to further de- 
velopment of dairy cooperatives have also 
been held with representatives of the Ag- 
ricullurai Extension Service of the State 
Thus far the Board's aid to dairy coop- 
eratives has been largely of an advisory 
character. 


Hearings Ordered on Plan to Extend 
Quarantine Due to Disease of Peaches 


Discontinuance of Federal Restrictions Also Will Be Con- 
sidered at Session on Sept. 15 


A public hearing has been announced 
by the Department of Agriculture to con- 
sider the advisability of extending the 
quarantine on account of the phony peach 
disease to the States of Arkansas, Florida, 


Illinois; Louisiana, Mississippi. Nerth Car- 
clina, South Carolina, ‘Tennessee, and 
Texas. As an alternative to the extension 
the question of the possible discontinu- 


anee of the Federal restrictions on account 
of this disease will also be discussed. The 
hearing will be at 10 a. fn., Sept. 15, be- 
fore the Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration end the Federal Plant 
Quarantine Board, in Room No. 43, Nat- 
ural History Building, National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 

The advisability of extending the quar- 
antine’to include most of these States was 
considered et a hearing, Nov. 14, 1930, but 
action was deferred. It was felt that the 
scouting had not vet been extensive 
, enough to make the situation fully known 


and that’ the principal danger of spread 
of the disease on peach and nectarine 
nursery stock would be the shipments 


from the areas of Georgia and Alabama 
already under quarantine 
Surveys this Summer 


have shown, the 


quarantine officials say, that scattering 
instances of the disease occur in Florida 
and Illinois eas well as in the States that 
were known to be infected last Novem- 
ber and that the infections in the other} 


States, especially North Carolina, Souih 
sarolina, Tennessee and Arkansas, are) 
considerably more numerous and widely 
scattered than had previously been known. | 

The phony peach disease quarantine 
regulates ihe interstate movement out of 
he infected districts of pzach trees, peach 
‘oots, nectarine troes, nectarine roois, and 
all kinds of trees and shrubs grafted or 
budded on prach or nectarine roots 
Stions, seeds, and fruit do not carry the | 
disease and are not restricied.—I/ssued by | 
the Department of Agriculture. 





Over June, According to Interior Department 





electricity so far this year, as compared 
with last year. 


The production of electricity by the use 
of water power continues to decrease at 
about the same rate as last year, and is 
still influenced br drought conditions 
which have reduced the flow of power 
streams. The production of electricity by 
the use of fuel in July was about the same 
as in July, 1930. The improvement in pre- 
cipitation conditions in most sections 
should, it is believed, begin to bring about 
an improvement in the production of elec- 
tricity by the use of water power. 

Total monthly production af electricity in 
Kilowatt hours by public-utility power plants 
in 1930 and 1931. Percentage change from 
previous year, A; percentage change’ in that 


produced by water power from. previous 
year, B 
1930 A 

WAMUATY o0s ccksice 8.663,000,000 5 34 
February 7,627 000,000 3 34 
March ..cccccccees 8.187,000,000 +2 40 
EEE a evencacceses 8.019.000.0900 2 41 
Rr 8.064,000.000 40 | 
PURO csccee Rcecece 7,784.009,009 39 
OUP vc csnantecenss 7,899 .000,000 2 37) 
DRGEE ou ivensace 7,906,0°0,009 5 32 
September 7.792.000.0090 3 29 
October 8.195,.000,000 ~# 2a 
November 7,693,000.000 7 29 
December ....... 8,108,000,000 5 29 

95,936,000,090 1.5 34 

1931 

January 7,.947,000,090 8 30 
February ........ 7,160,000,000 6 30 
BOMEOD sovccervins 7.876,009,000 4 34 
rrr 7.643.090.0000 5 41 
Merch ........+++. 7,639,000,000 5 41 
WE Was dus atadace 7.514,000,000 3 3 
July 7,731 ,000,000 2 35 


The quantities given in the tables are 
based on the operation of all power plants 


preducing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or more 
per month, engaged in generating elec- 
tricity for public wse, including central 


stations, both commercial and municipal, 
electric railway plants, plants operated by 
steam railroads generating electricity for 
traction, Bureau of Reclamation plants, 
public works plants, and that part of the 
output of manufacturing plants which is 
sold for public use. The output of central 
stations, electric railway and public works 
plants represents about 98 per cent of the 
total of all types of plants. The output 
as published by the National Electric Light 
Association and the Electrical World in- 
cludes the output of central stations only. 
Reports are received from plants repre- 
senting over 95 per cent of the total ca- 
pacity. The output of those plants which 
do not submit reports is estimated; there- 
fore the figures of output and fuel con- 
sumption as reported in the acecempany- 
ing tables are on a 100 per cent basis. 

The Coal Division, Bureeu of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, cooperates in the 
preparation of thése reports.—/ssued by 
the Department of the Interior. 


Complaint Procedure 
On Produce Revised 


Change Expected to Benefit 
Trade in Perishables 


Revision of the procedure in handling 
complaints under the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act, regulating trade 
in perishables, so as to exnedite action 
and reduce the expense to the parties in- 
volved, was announced Sept. 3 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The change per- 
mits the elimination of public hearings 
in cases involving not more than $1,000 
if the parties agree to such procedure, the 
Department said. The statement follows 
in full text: 

A shortened procedure for handling 
complaints under the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act is announced by 
the Buerau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in the regulations promulgated under 
the act. This shortenéd procedure may be 
used in cases where the damages claimed 
do not exceed the sum of $1,000. and then 
only by the mutual consent of the parties 
concerned, 


Submission of Case 

Under this arrangement, the parties 
consent to the submission of the case to 
the Secretary of Agriculiure upon state- 
ment of the facts end supporting exhibits, 
instead of going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of a public hearing. Where the 
parties file a waiver of this sort, the com- 
plainant has 15 days in which to file with 
the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics his statement in support of the 
allegations of the complaint. 

A copy of this statement is then served 
on the respondent, who has 15 days in 
which to file his answer. This answer 
is then served on the complainant, who 
has five days in which to make his reply. 
All statements must be under oath. The 
Secretary then considers the sworn state- 
ments, together with the accompanying 














Surety on Deposit 
Not Subrogated 


To Extra Security 


Court Holds $50,000 on De- 


posit by State When Bank 
Failed Was Not Single 
Indebtedness 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4—When a bank 
designated as a State depository accepts 
three deposits of State funds, giving Lib- 
erty bonds as security for one deposit and 
corporate surety bonds as security for the 
others and later fails, the excess pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the Liberty bonds 
over the amount of the deposit secured by 
them cannot be credited to the sureties 
on the other two deposits, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit recently held. : 

The case invclved three dzposits made ' 
by the State of Arkansas with the First 
National Bank of Clarksville, Ark., on 
Mey 18, May 20 and June 4, 1929. The 
first deposit was $25,000 secur¢d by Lib- 
erty bonds; the ofher two were $15,000 
and $10,000, respectively, secured by cor- 
porate surety bonds on forms prescribed 
by the State. * 


Bonds Were Sold 


When the bank was closed in Novem- 
ber, 1929, the Liberty bonds were sold by 


the State Troasurer who credited the 
bank with $25,000 and inicrest due. The 
balance of the sale price, $1,078, was 


turned over to the receiver of the bank. 
The trustee for the sureties contended 
that this sum should be credited by the 
receiver of the bank to the sureties which 
were subrogated to the State's rights in 
the trust funds held by the receiver. 

The circuit court held, however, that 
the $5C,000 on déposit at the time the 
bank failed was not a singlé indebtedness 
but represented three separate obligations, 
fans securities for which were sévérally 

° 


Business of Insurers 
In Oregon Summarized 


Satem, Orec., Sept. 4. 

More than $2,250,000,000 in insurance on 
the lives and property of Oregon citizens 
| was in force in a total of 603 companies at 


the close of the year 1930, according to the 
annual report of the State Insurance 
; Commissioner, A. H. Averill, to Governor 
Julius L. Meier. The companies collected 
an aggregate of $40.573,438 in premiums 
and paid $19,501,824 in loss claims during 
the year. 

During 1930 the Department issued 651 
licenses to insurance comvanies, including 
additional titles, and 18,217 agents’ li- 
censes, 2 reduction in the latter case of 
675, as compared to 1929. Thirty-six new 
companies were admitted to the State 
during the report year and there were 17 
withdrawals, making a net gain of 19 com- 
panies licensed to transact business in 
Oregon. The. total departmental receipts 
from all sources for 1930 amounted to 
$843,147.34, and the disbursements aggre- 
gated $40,738.79, leaving a cash balance 
of $802,408.55, which was turned into the 
genéral fund of the State treasury. 











Executive of Company 
Is Held to Be ‘Employe’ 


Raeicu, N. C., Sept. 4. 

An executive vice president and director 
of a mortgage company who is paid on a 
commission basis and whose name is not 


on the employer's payroll is nevertheless 
an employe within the meaning of the 
North Carolina Workmen's Compensation 
Act and his dependents are entitled to 
compensation benefits for his accidental 
death incurred while in the course of his 
employment, the State Industrial Com- 
mission recently held. The case was en= 
titled Hodges v. Home Mortgage Co. et al., 
appealed from the opinion of a single 
member of the Commission. 

The employer's insurance carrier had 
contended that an executive officer of a 
corporation is not an employe within the 
meaning of the Compensation Act. It 
was also avgued that since the decedent's 
name Was not on the payroll list and not 
included in the list on which application 
for compensation insurance was made, an 
award should be barred. 


Pennsylvania Clarifies Act 
On Employment of Minors 


HarrissurG, Pa., Sept. 4. 

The Act of 1931 which provides for the 
payment of double compensation to mi- 
nors under, 18 years of age who are em- 


ployed or permitted to work in violation 
of any law relating to such minors in no 
way affects the legality of employing mi- 
nors between 16 and 18 years of age in 
bituminous coal mines, Deputy Attorney 
General Harris C. Arnold has just held in 
an opinion to the Secretary of Labor and 
Industry, A. M. Northrup. 

Th? only statutory provision directly re- 
lating to the employment of minors in 
mines prohibits the employment of a boy 
under 18 to mine or load coal unless in 
company with an experienced person over 
18 years of age, Mr. Arnold said. Another 
act empowers the State Industrial Board 
to prohibit the employment of minors un- 
der 18 in occupations “dangerous to the 
life or limb or injurious to the health or 
morals,” he said, but the Board has never 
declared mining to fall in that category. 








New Insurer in China 


Plans have been completed for the 
formation of a new insurance company 
to underwrite fire, life, marine, and motor 
car risks in China. Incorporated under 
the Heng Kong ordinance, it is legally a 
British organization, although known to 
be a subsidiary of a United States com- 
pany. (Department of Commerce.) 


exhibits, and enters findings of fact in an 
appropriate order in the same manner as 
if @ public heaving had been held. 

Submission of cases under this proce- 
dure has s*veral advantages, the Depart- 
ment states. It should materially sho-ten 
the time required to reach a final deci- 
sion. Heretofore where formal héerings 
have been required, it has been considered 
highly advisable to accumulate a number 
of cases so that a suitable schedule of 
hearings could be arranged in the same 
general territory and in this manner limit 
expense. 

There will be no such delay in cases 
where the parties waive formal hearing 
under the shoriened procedure authorized 
by the new regulation. The submission 
of cases by both partics under the provi- 
sions of the regulation should also lessen 
the expense to the parties. 

It is hoped that the fruit and vegetable 
trade will make full use of this new 
method and that in this way the work 
under the act may be speeded up. It is 
believed that those involved in complaints 
will find it a fair, speedy, and satisfacto 
| way of having their differences adjusted. 
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Shipping Groups Law Requiring Specific Labels Road Executives 
Offer Objections 9" “00d Products Advocated (f States to Meet 
To Rail Rate Plea Chief of Regulatory Work of Agriculture De- At Salt Lake City 


| partment Points to Defects in Statute | 
Hearing at Chicago Is Con-| 


ducted in Four Separate 


Divisions to Hasten Com- 
pletion of Testimony 
Cuicaco, Sept. 4.—Hearings of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission in Chicago 
today on the freight-rate case were con- 


ducted in four separate divisions in order, 


to speed the completion of testimony of 
shipping groups. 

Exhibits prepared in behalf of the west- 
ern States commissions were introduced 
in the section presided over by Commis- 
sioner Lewis; Commissioner Lee heard the 
testimony relating to agriculture in gen- 
eral; the case of the producers of non- 
ferrous metals- was heard by Commis- 
sioner Porter, and Commissioner Meyer 
presided over the section devoted to the 
protests of the coal industry. 


Bank Conditions Cited 

Banking conditionsgfarm bankruptcies 
and farm taxation w the subject of an 
exhibit introduced by A. G. Black, of 
the Iowa Siate College. This exhibit re- 
vealed the huge extent of “the bank fail- 
ures in the strictly agricultural sections 
and the large percentage of total bank- 
ruptcies on the part of farmers. 

Taxation, it was shown, has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, but it likewise 
was disclosed that the farmers’ expendi- 
tures in this respect have been the result 
of local levies for the most part. The 
bulk of the tax money, the witness de- 
clared, has been spent for schools, high- 
Ways and other improvements of the na- 
ture. 

Farm Ills Described 

Evidence which has been offered to date 
by the western State commissions and the 
other agricultural interests has been de- 
signed to depict the plight of the agricul- 
tural industry and a large mass of similar 
testimony is yet to be introduced. 

Testimony in demonstration of the de- 
Rressed condition of agriculture was pre- | 
sented to the Commission at a late session 
Sept. 3 by Dr. L. H. Bean, senior econo- 
mist of the Department of Agziculture, 
whose statement was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Commission. 

Gross Income Declines 

Dr. Bean told the Commission that the 
gross income of agriculture available for 
capital, labor and management declined 
from 1929 to 1930 by 33 per cent, while 
gross income from all farm production 
dropped by more than $2,500,000,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

Estimates presented by Dr. Bean placed 
the gross income of agriculture in 1930 
at $9,347,000,000, as compared with $11,- 
911,000,000 in 1929, a decline of 22 per 
cent. The 1930 gross income was the 
lowest figure since 1921, he declared. 

“This decline was accompanied by only 
a moderate decrease in the expense of 
production,” he stated, “most of the costs 
remaining practically unchanged, except 
food costs, farm wages and cost of ma- 
chinery. Thus the decline in gross in- 
come reduced the amount available for 
capital, labor and management from $5,- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


been added in an amount to make the|nied—those who have resorted to adulter- | 
article dangerous to health—may, as now| ation by the addition of deleterious sub- | 
expressed in the text of the statute, be | stances, or whose products are in fact im-| 
sufficient to control effectively these forms | itations. | 
of adulteration which are encountered | 


C t : 5 | May I now direct your attention to an 
with increasingly less frequency. But cer-| acute condition which exists now, and has 
tainly that general paragraph which has | existed fgr some ‘time, in the preserve- | 


a purely economic significance, which for-| manufact#ring industry? A standard has 
bids mixing to lower quality and strength, prevailed for a long time which defines | 


and prohibits substjtution of any sub-| preserves as mixtures of fresh fruit and | 
stance and the abstraction of valuable | sugar cooked to a certain consistency, and 
constituents, can not, in the absence of requires the presence of at least 45 per 
authoritative standards, regulate in any | cent of fruit. More definitely than can be 
precise way the products to which it ap-| said with most other food standards, this 


plies. ; | one is supported by well-defined manu- 
Greater Precision | facturing trade custom and _ household 
; : | practice. The recipe of the homes in 
In Control Is Needed | which jams and preserves are prepared 
True, departmental standards for va-| calls for the use of approximately a pound 
rious food products have been announced, | of sugar with a pound of fruit. The pro- 
but these are, so far as enforcement of the| duction of pectin in a commercial way 
Federal statute is concerned, purely ad-| suggested the method of adulterating pre- 
visory. They have no significance in liti- | Serves with a pectinous sugar solution 
gation. — ae ae of a Fn gues - a} oon ee ee ee = a 
prerequisite to proving 1a eviation | standard article but would allow a redtc- | 
which constitutes an offense. This con-j| tion to less than one-half of the required 
ception is established by testimony show- | fruit content. This form of adulteration 
ing customs of trade, factory and house-| was dealt with swiftly and vigorously 
hold practices, consumer understanding— | where the product was labeled as “Rasp- 
and it involves a precarious and expen-| berry Preserves” or “Strawberry Pre- 
sive procedure. The difficulty of estab-| serves.” However, one manufacturer re- 
lishing, in this way, definite and exact| sorted to the expedient of labeling his 
standards is responsible fer an approxi-| article a distinctive name. It was 
mate rather than a precise control. | packed in glass containers; it looked like 
The shortcomings of such a method of | =. in which-no fruit deficiency ex- 
control: are concretely and forcibly por- | isted; it was sold actually as preserves by 
trayed in the record of operations on but- | retailers _ eee if not usually, at 
ter. The official administrative standard | @ price only slightly lower than that for 
required a butter-fat content of 82! per | Which the standard product was sold. 
cent. Variation in trade practice, showing sae 
an output ranging from 75 per cent to 85 Imposition on Buyer 
per cent butter fat, and inability to assert Js Claimed in Practice 
convincingly that a product with less than | That this practice involves an imposi- 
8212 per cent fat was not butter, made is ti Serer 
: ion on the buyer is immediately and em- 
impossible to prosecute successfully any ; _ : 
case where the fat was 80 per cent or phatically obvious. This form of compe- 
alee tition cannot be met except through re- 
Tn practice, the standard of 82% per Sort to similar practices. A big. and im- 
cent was reduced to a mockery. The or n " ’ f 

3 : gal and administrative officials in the De- 
standard was purely theoretical. The eth- partment of Agriculture could not bring 
ical manufacturer who observed it suf-' themselves to the point of accepting a 
fered annihilating competition and the 4 i r ; 

: z trade designation, when applied to a prod- 
consumer who bought the low fat product, | yet similar to and bought as standard 
on the understanding that it complied preserves, as that type of distinctive name! 
with the standard, was cheated and de-| Which Congress had in mind in the pas- 
ceived. The limitations of the law, de-| cage of the Federal act. Our judgment | 
signed for the protection of both con- | ja¢ ‘ fs of 

: has apparently been shown to be faulty! 

sumer and producer, were such that the | potp, by the district and the circui 
: ; § cuit courts. 
earnest and energetic efforts of officials |The Department of Justice has declined 
were of benefit to neither. This deplor- | 


, to ask for an ¢ al | 
able condition was remedied through the | appeal to the Supreme 


: ; | Court on writ of certiorari. Therefore we 
medium of a legislative standard set at 80 | may expect an extension of this one 
per cent. Production was stabilized at oe aa nis demoral 


i ~- | izing labelling practice to other f lines. 
this figure. The handicap of vagueness in | annarently te only way by aan ae: 
legal requirement disappeared voor infrac- | quate relief can be acquired is through 
tions have been dealt gg promptly, inex- the repeal of this “distinctive name” pro- 
pensively, and efective y. viso. It is my purpose to request the in- 
Similar Handicaps ee a bill to accomplish this 

, ; end when Congress convenes in December. 
Met in Other Lines 


; a Mindful of the guarantees of public 
The reasons responsible for ineffectual right which the Federal Food and os 
control of the traffic in butter, prior tO) act confers, I am aware that there is a 
the enactmefit of a legal standard bY) national reluct i ' 
Congress, are encountered in equal degree 12 10 1a re uctance about changing the 
= ee at many Gnas teed Frovisions of the act. Fearful that emas- 


, B O V At iv, culating measures might be passed, the 
579,000,000 in 1929 to $3,750,000,000 in 1930.| products for which merely administrative : oa be passed, 
“This amount falls short by about $346,-| standards have been declared. This ex- public has the feeling that it would be 


000,000 of the wage allowance for the 
farm operators’ labor, even at reduced 
farm wage rates, and leaves no net income 
available for capital or management. As 


: at : co 5 -| better not to tamper with this law at all. 
plains the revision of ftandiion of speci. |Z¢ law has served a distinctly useful | 
fications for fat content. Control of fat|PUPose in its present form. But it un- 
and total solid in condensed milk—mois-|@eStionably has faults, both of omission 


a result of this unprofitable year land) ture in cheese and in flour—the nercentage -— “ecuiatice” Like most other impor- | 
values declined more during 1930 than! of egg in alimentary paste—and like fac-| oe legislative measures, the bill was a 
in any year since 1922 and inventory|tors in a large list of other important | COMPromise. It is not perfect. Few laws 
value of livestock on farms also declined| food products for which exacting en- with Measures designed to deal adequately 
sharply.” lforceable standards should exist, is sub-| With Social, economic and political condi- 


Would End Case Early 

The determination to bring the case 
to as early conclusion as possible was man- 
ifest Sept. 3 in the continuation of the} 
plan of holding the hearings in divisions, 
and in the express request of Commis- 
sioner Lewis that the sponsors of the tes- 
timomy relating to agricultural conditions 
be sure that there are no duplications in| 
material covered by the various witnesses. 
he first exhibit on behalf of the agri- 
cultural industry was presented by Dr. 
Bean, who had been preceded on the 
stand by L. R. Bitney, statistician of the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, appearing for 10 Western States. 


Fort Smith Railway 
Seeking Acquisition 


Asks I. C. C. to Compel the Mis- 
souri Pacific to Make Offer 


The Fort Smith & Western Railway on 
Sept. 3 applied to the Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission to require the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad to make a bona fide re- 
sonable offer for its properties. (Finance 
Docket No. 7470.) 

The Commission on June 2, 1930, ap- 
proved the application of the Missouri 


Pacific for permission to unify its prop- | 


erties but attached the condition that the 
company should acquire and incorporate 
into the proposed system certain short 
lines or weak railroads, among which was 
the Fort Smith & Western. 

The Fort Smith & Western petition said 
that on June 17, 1930, it advised the Mopac 
“that it was ready to take up negotiations 
with respect to its railroad, but owing to 
the absence of Fort Smith & Western of- 
ficials, nothing was done until October, 
1930, when an effort was made to begin 
such negotiations.” 

“Finaly,” the petition continued, “the 
Missouri Pacific advised the F. S. & W. 
that they wished to make another inves- 
tigation of that road, which investigation 
was started in January, 1931, and com- 
pleted about the middle of February, 1931 
The F. S. & W., throughout the month of 
March, 1931, endeavored to get a confer- 
ence with officials of the Mopac and this 
effort” continued through the month of 


April, 1931. A_ preliminary conference | 


finally took place about the middle of May, 
from which nothing resulted. Finally on 


July 2, Missouri Pacific notified the rail- | 


road that they could not and would not 
make any offer whatever for the Fort 
Smith & Western Railroad.” 

In conclusion, the Fort Smith & West- 
ern moved that Commission order the 
.Mopac to “observe and carry out the in- 
tent and meaning of the report and within 
an early date named by the Commission, 
to make a bona fide reasonable offer to 
acquire said Fort Smith & Western Rail- 
road at a fair and reasonable price; that 
in default of the observance by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad of said order, that 
its said application, F. D. 7470, and all pro- 
ceedings taken thereunder be dismissed.” 


Air Lines of France 
Report Traffic Gains 


An increase in French air traffic in 
May, 1931, over that of April was re- 
corded for commercial air lines. Weather 
conditions were favorable. Compared 
with the traffic of May, 1930, resulis for 
May, 1931, show a decline in most items 
in spite of the fact that the Bagdad-Sai- 


gon service operated by the Air-Orient had they can advance the claim 


not been inaugurated in May, 1950. (De- 
wartment of Commerce.) 


ject to the,same handicap which char-| “ons of today may be found obsolete and | 
an a ‘Alam. aammael 4 antiquated tomorrow. Few enactments, | 
acterized our earlier experience with but- indeed, are sufficiently flexible - — 
er. ’ & 3 > s > 
, i the great variety of foods, the va- id ages without revision. Our Federal 
gris of manufacturing Practices and the | Couttutlon pas bee amide repeat 
Se as : a te a ‘ ‘ 
Gude the derivation of other ‘than the | meet future requirements as changes occur 
most general conception of identity ona | oe se — ve aaa iaustrial | 
‘i ti ingredients. We may con- _ t rugs Act is to 
ie omg _ ‘oo = - extreme coe | be an effective instrument for the achieve- 
poe cs Geamneneie good the | present ment of purity in food and drug products | 
wording of the law, the economic inter-|®%4 fair dealing in their sale, timely con- 
ests of the buying public and the com- | ‘!deration should be given to the inaugu- 
petitive welfare of honest manufacturers — of a movement for bringing about 
can be guaranteed against those insidious cae set, - a oar ane ree 
losses occasioned by the present practice | * € alsai may suggest. is im- 
of slightly debasing individual items only | Portant that no sentimental opposition in- 


through the creation of legal standards. | tervene to defeat the accomplishment of 


. : this end. 
Quality Standards | 


~ 1 eT Te | 
For Canned Foods Pe eR a. ° 

The situation is different with anus. Ne vee Rates on Grain | 
There we have legal standards. The Act) = . 
makes the terms of the United States] roducts Are Postponed 
Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary,/_ By an order’ just entered in I. and S. 
official at time of investigation, the stand- | Docket No. 3634, The Interstate Commerce 
ards with which the strength and purity| Commission has suspended from Sept. 4, 
of drug products must comply. | 1931, until April 4, 1932, the operation of 

Last year, by the provisions of the Mc-/| certain schedules proposing to establish a 
Nary-Mapes amendment, Congress author- | proportional rate of 9 cents per 100 pounds | 
ized the Secretary to promulgate stand-|to apply on grain, grain products, and 
ards of quality for canned goods. Prod- | artigles taking same rates, in carloads, also 
ucts falling below such standards must| 10 cents per 100 pounds on flaxseed and 
carry on their labels a plain and conspicu-| articles taking same rates, when from) 
ous declaration to that effect. This amend-| Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., St. Joseph, Mo., 
ment was sponsored and advocated by) Atchison, Kans., and Leavenworth, Kans.. | 
the canners themselves. That industry on shipments originating beyond, to East 
has, in principle, blazed a trail which/| Fort Madison, Ill., on shipments destined 
should be followed by other groups of food to points east of the Illinois-Indiana State | 
manufacturers in the furtherance of their line, which would result generally in re- 
own and the public interest. I predict it| ductions via the A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
will be when other groups come to realize . 
that affirmative accurate regulation may be! yy Yee e 
expected only with the advent of legal! Freneh Civil Aircraft | 
standards. A bill (Senate No. 1133) de-! 


e 
signed to correct this statutory weakness | Expand Operations 
was introduced in the last Congress. To| Sa : ; cs ; 
my mind, with the possible exception of | on mae =. ere in France on 
the Sherley Amendment, no legislaive pro- | unofficial “but reliable raat o tae oO 
posal has been advanced which compares | an increase of 327 over tl r ‘008 1 ous = 
in importance with this bill as a means of)‘. ee va A 2 planes in 
|civil use on July 1, 1931. Of the total 
promoting better and more equitable law! number. 639 belong to air trans t tio 
enforcement, both for public and industry. |, len AON, g fo alr transportation 
The only section of the Food and Drugs| viduals - 290 to private firms and indi- 
Act which thus far has assumed seriously | thei fyi 1 = — for use in 
the aspect of a joker, is the first portion | aa yng a nOnI8 and CUR Pay business, 
of the proviso to be found in paragraph | 10 are owned by flying and private flying 
4 of section 8, which declares: schools and 43 are used for miscellane- | 
That an article of food which does not |OUS Purposes.—(Department of Commerce.) 
contain any added poisonous or deleterious a 
ingredients shall not be deemed to be adul- 


i nee ae ; 
terated or misbranded in the following Scheduled Air Services 


cases: mee ain the Cane of res or C s FP “ 
compounds which may be now or from time | - 
to ain hereafter known as articles of food, ontinued in Mexico 
er r OW istinctive names, anc ot | 4 
aaa of eo "ter eee During the first four months of 1930, 
the distinctive name of another arti- | four air transportation companies operated 
cle, * * * ,;on regular schedule in Mexico. Since that 
A merely cursory glance at this lan-|time two companies, the Mexican Avia- 
guage shows that, except for imitations tion Company and the Air Transportation 
or articles to which harmful ingredients | Corporation have continued to maintain 
have been added, there is a complete ex-| regular service. For the entire year 1930 
emption both from the charge of adul-|a percentage of regularity of 83.4 was 
teration and misbranding if thé product j|maintained by the two companies.— 
is sold under a distinctive name. I have! (Department of Commerce. ) 
searched diligently to learn the purpose | — < 
of Congress in the inclusion of the pro- ia, M a ae 
viso in the statute. I don’t know the aaa | Finance Case Decisions 


son for it and have no precise knowledge | The Commission also made public notice 
of its significance. Notwithstanding the|of action in uncontested finance 
learned and authoritative comment upon | as follows: 

the language by the Supreme Court itself, Supplemental revort and certificate in F. 
|the application of this provision can be] D. No. 7439, authorizing the Great North- 
made in particular cases only with the| ¢'™_ Railway Company to operate under 


- . : ,| trackage rights over a line of railroad of 
most pronounced feeling of doubt. If the} tne southern Pacific Company, and to con- 
conclusion of the district court, which! struct and overate a connecting line, all 


was sustained recently by the Appellate| in Klamath County, Oreg., previous re- 
Court in the Eighth Federal Circuit, is| Ports _ 1c. C. 3 and 170 I. C. C. 399, 
correct, this portion of the statute af- Wee tita ta! Be 

fords a loophole by which many offenders | p "Nb? 7a40, authorizing the Westone Pie 
can escape through resort to the expe-| Railroad Company to operate under 

dient of some fanciful term upon which} age rights over part of the line of 

of ea “dis- Southern Pecific Compeny in Lassen County, 
tinctive naine.” To only two classes of| Cctif. in Meu es construction and operation 


e heretofore authorized, rev repor 
'malefactors will this immunity be de- I. C. C. 3, approved, a a a 


cases, 


Administrative Problems| 


And Questions of Finance, | 


Construction and Traffic 
To Be Discussed 


Sart Lake City, Utan, Sept. 4. 

Highway financing, administrative prob- 
lems, road design, maintenance, bridge de- | 
sign and construction, equipment, traffic | 
,control materials and roadside beautifi- 
cation are the general topics which will | 
be discussed at the 17th annual meeting | 
of the American Association of State High-! 
way Officials at Salt Lake City, Sept. 28 to 


| Oct. 1. 


The program was made public Sept. 2 
by Henry H. Blood, president of the or- 
ganization and chairman of the Utah State 
Highway Commission. 

Special papers wil be presented on the 
first day as follows: “Fifty Years of Prog- 
ress in Bridge Engineering,’ by Dr. D. B. 
Steiman, New York; “The Addition of 


|Roads to the State Highway System,” by 


Samuel Eckels, chief engineer, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Highways; “North 
Carolina’s Adventure in Field and County 
Roads,” by Charles H. Ross, attorney for 


the North Carolina State Highway Com- 
mission. 


Road Beuatification 
On Sept. 29 Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, will 
read a paper on the “Relation of Highway 


| Building and Utlization.” Luther M. Keith, 


State highway tree warden for Connecti- 
cut, will speak on “The Practical as Well 
as the Aesthetic Side of Roadside Beau- 


| tification.” 


E. W. James, Chief of the Division of 
Highway Transport of the Bureau of Pub-| 
lic Roads, will talk on “Marking Our 
Highway Systems,” at the session Sept. 30. 

W. E. Ryberg, Salt Lake contractor, will 
discuss “Highway Maintenance by Con- 
tract” at the general session Oct. 1. 

Special group meetings will be held 
Sept. 29. The administrative problems 
will be discussed at a meeting presided 
over by C. M. Babcock, Minnesota. One 
of the problems to be considered is how | 
to keep the States from diverting gaso- 
line tax money into channels other than | 
highway work. Another is whether or not 
a State should curtail its road program | 
during years of prosperity. 


Road Design Group 


The road design group will meet under 
the leadership of O. L. Kipp of Minne- 


sota. Airplane surveys for location, in- 


tersection problems, stopping cracking in 
concrete, low cost design for farm-to- 
market roads, guard rail design, and width 
of bridges in relation to highways will 
be considered. 

Under direction of Albin L. Geminy of 
the Bureau of Public Roads the bridge 
design group will consider p®oper road- 
way widths, bridge painting, the effect of 
increased weights upon bridge loading, 
bridge maintenance in organization and 
administration, developments in design, | 
separating highway grades, use of asphalt 
plant on bridge floors. 

The road construction group, with C. 
H. Moorefield of South Carolina, presid- 
ing, will discuss additional cost in con- 
structing pavement half widths, ready 
mixed and transit mixed concrete, finish- 
ing equipment for paving, low cost road 


| 
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‘Net Railway Operating Income Action Deferred 


Falls 165 Millions This Year| Jy Virgin Islands 


Rate of Return on Property Investment for the Shipping Control 


Seven Months Drops to 2.19 Per Cent 


The net railway operating income of 
the Class I railroads of the United. States 


was more than $165,000,000 lower during 
the first seven months of the current year 


| than during the corresponding period of | 
1930, while the rate of return on property | 
investment dropped from 3.48 per cent to} 


2.19 per cent, according to a statement 


| transmitted to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission Sept. 4 by the American Rajl- 
way Association. 


The statement follows in full text: 


Class I railrgads of the United States 
for the first.seven months of 1931 had a 
net railway operating income of $295,085,- 
044, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 2.19 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports just filed 
by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway 


| Economics. In the first seven months of 


1930, their net railway operating income 
was $460,448,586 or 3.48 per cent on their 
property investment. 

Property investment is the value of 
road and equipment as shown by the 
books of the railways, including materials, 
supplies and cash. The net railway op- 
erating income is what is left after the 
payment of operating expenses, taxes and 
equipment rentals, but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 


This compilation as to earnings for the 
first seven months of 1931 is based on 
reports from 171 Class I railroads repre- 
senting a total of 242,906 miles. 


Gross operating revenues for the first 
seven months of 1931 totaled $2,564,583,- 
852, compared with $3,149,353,490 for the 
same period in 1930, or a decrease of 18.6 
per cent. Operating expenses for the first 
seven months of 1931 amounted to $1,- 
996,901,513, compared with $2,405,567,388 
for the same period one year ago or a 
decrease of 17 per cent. 


Class I .railroads in the first seven 
months of 1931 paid $193,544,950 in taxes, 


| compared with $211,632,286 for the same! 


period in 1930, a decrease of 8.5 per cent. 
For the month of July alone, the tax bill 
of the Class I railroads amounted to 
$28,806,324, a decrease of $2,527,373 under 
July the previous year. 


Thirty-five Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in the first seven months of 1931, 
of which 11‘were in the eastern, 6 in 
the southern and 18 in the western dis- 


| trict. 


Class I railroads for the month of July 


/alone had a net railway operating in- 


come of $56,534,903, which, for that 
month, was at the annual rate of return 
of 2.37 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. In July, 1930, their net railway 
operating income was $83,069,375 or 3.55 
per cent. 


Gross operating revenues for the month 
of Suly amounted to $377,146,417, com- 
pared with $457,097,548 in July, 1930, a 
decrease of 17.5 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses in July totaled $280,127,321, com- 


'President Says Extension of 


/pared with $331,618,988 for the same) Coastwise Laws Depends 


month in 1930, a decrease of 15.5 per cent. | 


| Class I railroads in the eastern district | Upon Establishment of an 


for the first seven months in 1931 had a} “4 
net railway operating income of $160,625,- Adequate Service 
782, which was at the annual rate of re- ; 
turn of 2.40 per cent on their property in- President Hoover, by proclamation Sept. 
vestment. For the same period in 1930,| 3, deferred the extension of coastwise ship- 
their net railway operating income was/| ping laws to the Virgin Islands from Sept. 
$259,936,938, or 3.99 per cent on their prop- | 30, 1931, to Sept. 30, 1932, declaring that 
erty investment. Gross operating rev-|such extension is dependent upon estab- 
enues of the Class I railrodds in the/| lishment of an adequate shipping service 
eastern district for the first seven months | with the islands. 


in 1931 totaled $1,284,765,338, a decrease The order marks the fourteenth time the 
of 19.2 per cent below the corresponding | extension has been deferred since the en- 
period the year before, while operating | actment of the Merchant Marine Act of 
expenses totaled $994,774,095, a decrease 1920. (Announcement of the President’s 
of 16.7 per cent under the same period in| proclamation was published in the issue 
1930. of Sept. 4.) E 
Class I railroads in the eastem dis- President's Proclamation 

trict for the month of July had a net! The President’s proclamation follows in 
railway operating income of $24,254,064, full text: 

compared with $39,383,889 in July, 1930. By the President of the United States 


of America, a proclamation: 


Southern District . Whereas an act of Congress entitled 
Class I railroads in the southern dis- «yerchant Marine Act, 1920,” approved 
trict for the first seven months of 1931) June 5. 1920 (41 Stat. 988), contained the 
had a net railway operating income of following provisions: 
$28,329,245, which was at the annual rate Sec. 21. That form and after Feb. 1, 1922, 
of return of 1.52 per cent on their prop-| the coastwise laws of the United ne 
‘ty j _ j i shall extend to the island Territories an 
7 oe Hand the a possessions of the United States not now 
, r net railway operating covered thereby. and the Board is directed 
amounted to $48,643,822, which was at the! prior to the expiration of such year to 
annual rate of return of 2.61 per cent.| have established adequate steamship service 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I at reasonable rates to accommodate the 


i r F cS commerce and the passenger travel of said 
railroads in the southern district for the) jsjands and to maintain and operate such 
first seven months in 1931 amounted t0| service until it can be taken over and op- 


$324,047,811, a decrease of 17.4 per cent); erated and maintained upon satisfactory 
under the same period in 1930, while op- terms by private capital and enterprise: 


5 Provided, that if adequate shipping service 
erating expenses totaled $263,430,953, @) 1; not established by Feb. 1, 1922. the 


decrease of 15.4 per cent. President shall extend the or herein al- 

at ‘ lowed for the establishment of such service 

Class 1 railroads in the southern dis- in the case of any island Territory or pos- 

trict for the month of July had a net rail-| session for such time as may be necessary 

way operating income of $2,831,333 com-| for the establishment of adequate shipping 
ared with $5,454,366 in July, 1930. facilities thereon. ei 

— . ‘ And whereas an adequate shipping serv- 


T istri ice to accommodate the commerce and 
Western District oe the passenger travel of the Virgin Islands 
Class I railroads in the western district 


; has not been established as provided by 
for the first seven months in 1931 had a 


: ; section 21 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
net railway operating income of $106,130,-| 1990: and 


017, which was at the annual rate of re- Extends Time 


turn of 2.15 per cent on their property in- Whereas the President of the United 
vestment. For the same seven months states, in accordance with the authority 
in 1930 the railroads in that district had yesteq in him by section 21 of the Mer- 


a net railway operating income of $151,-! chant Marine Act, 1920, has from time to 
867,826, which was at the annual rate of | time, to wit, on Feb. 1, 1922, ori May 18, 1922, 
return of 3.12 per cent on their property | on Oct. 28, 1922, on Oct. 25, 1923, on April 7} 
investment. Gross operating revenues Of | 1924, on Oct. 23, 1924, on April 25,1925, on 
the Class I railroads in the western dis-| Noy. 24, 1925, on Aug. 14, 1926, on Aug. 
trict for the first seven-month period this 9 1927, on Aug. 2, 1928, on July 26, 1929, 
year amounted to $955,770,703, a decrease | and on July 28, 1930, issued proclamations 
of 18.1 per cent under the same period| extending the time for the establishment 
in 1930, while operating expenses totaled! of such service and deferring the ap- 
$738,696,465, a decrease of 17.9 per cent} plication of the coastwise laws to the Vir- 
coyipared with the same period in 1930.| gin Islands until Sept. 30, 1931; ; 

For the month of July alone, the net Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
railway operating income of the Class I| dent of the United States of America, act- 
railroads in the Western District amounted | ing under and by virtue of the authority 
to $29,449,506. The net railway operating | conferred upon me by section 21 of the 
income of the same roads in July, 1930, above-mentioned act, do hereby declare 
totaled $38,231,120. 5 and proclaim that the period for the es- 





ablishment of an adequate shipping serv- 
Class I Railroads of the United States tablishm q pp 


— ice with the aforesaid Virgin Islands be 
Ss t 
Month of July, ended tas ns further extended from Sept. 30, 1931, to 


1931 1930 1931 1930 | Sept. 30, 1932; 


Total operating revenues ......ccccccceces $377.146.417 $457,097,548 $2.564,583.852 $3,149,353.490 And inasmuch as the extension of the 
Total operating expenses 280,127,321 331,618,988 1,996.901,513 2,405,567,388 


‘ stuari 7 i , he 
Taxes 28,806,324 - 31.333.697 '193.544'950 211,632,286 | COaStwise laws of the or es a 
Net railway operating income 56,534,903  83,069.375 295,085.044 460.448.536 Virgin Islands, as provided in sec 


Operating ratio, per cent . ea no weeb ae 
Rate of return on property investment, 
per cent 


74.28 72.55 77.86 76.38 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, is de- 
pendent upon the establishment of an 
adequate shipping service to such island 
| possession, I do hereby further proclaim 


2.37 3.55 2.19 3.48 


: i ng | hat the extension of the 
surfaces, concrete equipment, placin ' ' : - | and declare : t . 
mesh reinforcement, jetting fills, aaa Applications for Radio Permits | coastwise laws of the United States to the 


cation of excavation and tolerance in pay- 
ing surfaces. 
Maintenance Problems 


C. S. Mullen of Virginia will preside 
over the maintenance section which will | 
take up smoothing up old highways, uni- | 


| 


Announced by 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 


| Virgin Islands is deferred from/Sept. 30, 


os S | 1931, to Sept. 30, 1932. ° 
Federal Commission In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the 
| United States to be affixed. _ - 
| Arguments will be heard by the Commis- | Done at the City of Washing ts 


| si j icati ‘ third day of September in the year of our 
oa ae * ; sion on ; wer -ls a ae ; J 
form reports, equipment for low cost sur- | on pending applications were an ion on Sept. 23 on Examiners’ Reports 


faces, resurfacing old concrete surfaces, | 


|patching, using the mud jack for -super- | 


elevation of curves, shoulder protection | 
and pavement widening. | 

H. S. Hattimore, of Pennsylvania, will 
lead the discussion of the materials sec- | 
tions which is to talk about testing sub- 
grade soils, premoulded ,expansion joints, | 
asphalt emulsions. | 

Traffic control and safety discussion will 
take in traffic devices, uniform signs and 
the use of permits for oversize and over- 
weight vehicles. A. H. Hinkle, of Indiana, 
will preside over this group. | 

G. G. Clark, of the Bureau of Public| 
Roads, will be chairman of a group to | 
consider financial oualifications of con- | 
tractors and the relationship between the | 
accounting and purchasing departments. | 

W. E. Root, of Iowa, will preside over 
the equipment meeting, which has on its} 
program standardization of-shoes for snow | 
plows, standard blades for scrapers, and | 
rentals. 
_Mr. Keith will have charge of the beau- | 
tification of highways meeting. Topics | 
listed deal with the elimination of bill- | 
boards, tree planting versus smaller | 
shrubs, protecting embankments and pre- | 
serving roadside plantings. 


Wider Service Sought 
Of Strasbourg Air Lines 


Air traffic at Strasbourg, France, during 
the first six months of 1931 amounted to| 
688 passengers, 6,014 pounds of mail and| 


| 229,300 pounds of freight compared with | 


583 passengers, 3,190 pounds of mail and/| 
309,838 pounds of freight during the first | 
six months of 1930. ° 
It is claimed that passengers have been | 
refused Service from Strasbourg, especially | 
in the direction of Paris, on account of in- | 
sufficient accommodations. Increased | 
service of larger capacity planes are being 
requested. (Department of Commerce.) 


— | 


Portuguese Planning 
Plane Routes in Africa’ 


A Portugese mission which left in the 
Fall of 1930 to study possible air routes 
in Portugese colonies in Africa returned 
recently and made recommendations for | 
several air services. 

Two services in which land planes| 
would be used were proposed for Mozan- | 
bique; one from Zumbo on the Rhodesian | 
frontier to Tete and Quelimane and an-| 
other, between Quelimane, Inhambane | 
and Lourenco Marques. A third service | 
for which seaplanes would be used was) 
Suggested for the northern part of the| 
colony. (Department of Commerce.) 


Mexican Air Fatalities 
Number 14 in Year 


Accidents reported in civil aviation in 
the Republic of Mexico during 1930 re-| 
sulted in the death of 14 persons and in-| 
juries to 8. Eight airplanes were totally | 
destroyed, nine were partially damaged | 
;}and four forced landings without damage 
were recorded. 

Weather conditions were blamed for two 
accidents, imperfections in the aircraft 
for seven, mistakes in piloting for seven, 
and six were attributed to other 
The ratio of deaths to passengers carried 
is given as 6:10,.000, one death for 
jcach 177,558 miles flown. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


nounced Sept. 4 as follows: 
Applications granted: 


WJTL, Oglethorpe University, Georgia. 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter te Shrine Mosque, Atlanta, Ga. 

WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corp., 
Cumberland, Md., granted authority to in- 
stall automatic frequency control. 

WJBI, Monmouth Broadcasting Co., Red 
Bank, N. J., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend commencement 
date to Aug. 20, 1931, and completion date 
to Sept. 20, 1931. 

WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Mass., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend commencement date to Aug. 1 
1931, and completion date to Sept. 15, 1931. 

WPAW, Shartenburg & Robinson Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., granted license covering in- 
Stllation of new equipment, 1,210 kc., 100 w., 
shares with WDWF-WLSI. 

KTSA, Lone Star Broadcast Co., Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex., granted license covering re- 
moval of transmitter and installation of new 
equipment, 1,290 ke., 1 kw. night, 2 kw. lo- 
cal sunset, share with KFUL. 

KGW, Oregonian Pub. Co., Portland, Oreg., 
granted license covering removal of trans- 
=e: 620 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time. 

EL, Foulkred Radio Eng. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., granted license covering re- 
moval of transmitter locally, 1,310 kce., 100 
w., shares with WHAT. 

WCLS, WCLS, Inc., Joliet, Tll., granted 
modification of license to use WKBS' trans- 
mitter to move studio locally in Joliet. 

WJZ, National Broadcasting Co., New York 
City, granted license covering installation of 
new equipment and increase in maximum 
rated power of equipment from 30 kw. to 50 
kw.; 760 kc., 30 kw., 1. p. unlimited time. 

WOAX, Inc., Trenton, N. J., granted ex- 
tension of authority to remain off the air 
until Dec. 1, because station has been un- 
able to secure delivery of equipment speci- 
fied in construction permit. 

WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters, Inc., New 
York City, granted authority to broadcast 
until 9 p. m., E. S. T., Monday, Sept. 7, 
1931. 

WEEU, Berks Broadcasting Co., ‘Reading, 
Pa., granted authority to conduct field in- 
tensity measurements to locate suitable site 
for transmitter. 

Paul J. Norton, Department of Public 
Safety, Boston, Mass., granted authority to 
operate a 10-w. portable phorie transmitter 
for purpose of demonstrating police service 
at various fairs in Texas. 

WRK, Pan American Airways, Inc., Calais, 
Me., granted two licenses. 

WTCT, The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit 
Co., granted ship license. 

KGUT, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Robert- 
son Mo.; WSDM, Albany, N. Y.; WSDQ, 
Berea, Ohio; KSV, Amarillo, Tex.; granted 
licenses, aeronautical and point-to-point 
aeronautical service 

W9XD, The Journal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
granted license for visual broadcasting 
service. 

WNW, Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., granted modification of 
construction permit extending completion 
date to Oct. 23, 1931. 

WSA, Radiomarine Corp. of America, New 
London, Conn., granted modification of 
license to change hours of operation from 
unlimited, to 7 a. m. to 8 p. m. and 10 
p. m. to 5 a. m., E. S. T., daily. 

KRM, Federated State Marketing Service, 
Los Angeles, Calif., granted modification of 
license for discontinuance of one trans- 
mitter. 

W8XAR, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Sax- 
onburg, Pa., granted renewal of license. 

Set for hearing: 

Clayton B. Johnson, Sandusky, Ohio, re- 
quests construction permit for new station, 
1,500 ke., 100 w. unlimited time. 

The Lorain Co. Radio Corp., Lorain, Ohio, 
requests construction permit for new sta- 
tion, 1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited; also port- 
able to test for location. 

WALR, Roy W. Waller, Zanesville, Ohio, 
requests renewal of license; 1,210 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 

WTAD, The Illinois Stock Medicine Broad- 
easting Corp., Quincy, Ill., requests con- 
struction permit to move station (studio 
and transmitter) from Quincy to East St. 
Louis, Il 

Zanesville Radio Broadcasting Corp,, 
Zanesville, Ohio, requests construction per- 
mit for new station; 1,210 kg, 100 w., un- 
limited time 

J. G. Burbenk and John A. Dalton, Lara- 
mie, Wyo., requests construction permit 3390 
ke.. 500 w. night, 1 kw. daytime, share with 
KPOF and KFKA, 


j +4 ; Lord 1931 and of the Independence of the 
in the iolawing eases: United States of America the 156th. 


WREN, Jenny Wrenn Co., Lawrence, Kans. igned) HERBERT HOOVER, 
| WCKY, L. B. Wilson, Inc., Covington, Ky. | (Signed 7 


| . ‘ . Yili 

_An absolute order of revocation of the an yp Penne oe > Se 
licenses of the following amateurs was 8 z ; 

voted because of violations of the ryles 


and regulations of the Commission: | Fewer Charters Filed 
| Henry Meyers, Brooklyn, N. Y., with 15 w.: 


Jack Stewart, Brooklyn, N. Y., with 100 w.; | awe i é 1s 

John ‘Ysuner, Pittsburgh, Pa,” with T's w| In Delaware in August 
Jharles Andres Jr., ow leans rit | 

ae res Jr New Or eee, La., with Dover, DEL., Sept. 4. 
Applications dismissed: _ During the month of August, 316 char- 
oe following eens are dis- | ters were filed in the office of the Dela- 

missed at request of applicants: - . is i 
KGBZ, Dr. George R. Miller, York, Nebr., | Ware Secretary of State. This is 54 less 


construction permit, 930 ke., 1 kw., 500 w. | than were filed in the month of July. 
night. : 


Ri, Starr Piano Co., Richmond, Ind., con- : Se 

Struction permit, 1,500 ke., 100 w. 1 , ° 

ee Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jackson, Perk ae 2 ger rah $60. 3.468, 3486 
an an ec ee of license, 600 ke., 1 kw. 5,600, 5,630 ke., 400 w., aeronautical morules 

KG] . Re Twis License covering construction perm or 
KGKX, C. E. Twiss and F. H. McCann, 2.326, 2,344. 4,140, 6.260, 6,275 ke., 400 w., 

Sand Point, Idaho, voluntary assignment , 

of license, 1,420 kc., 100 w . point-to-point aeronautical che ae 
WIP, Gimble Bros.. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., | ;. VAX, Tropical Radio Teseera pee cervice 

modification of license, 610 ke., 1 kw. 14 #90 6.665, 8,490, 13,180, 22,280 kc 
WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corp., 330 a00) S 1, Gans. 8.008, 180, 2 ” 

Peg Md., modification of license, KHJBY. KHJCX, Boeing Air Transport, 

e ‘ 4 ‘ Inc., assignment of aircraft license to Na- 
KGBZ, Dr. George R. Miller, York, Nebr), ‘al Air Transport, Inc 

modification of license. tional Air Transport, eae - 

3 WBC, Pan American Airways, Inc., Scare 
KFCR, Howard A. Shuman, Lincoln, Nebr., 1e - 
ik boro, Me., license covering construction per 

construction permit, 930 kc., 500 w t for 2.662. 4.164. 6,305, 8.015 ke. 10 w., 
WFAN, Keystone Broadcasting Co., Phila- | Mt for 2.006, 3.108. Oe 1 ; 

&el hia, modification of li point-to-point aeronautical service. _License 
a eeren OES covering construction permit for 3,070, 5,690 
Tom A. Terry, St. Louis, Mo., construc- ke.. 10 w., aeronautical service 

tion’ permit, 1,420 kc., 100 w pp ; 

y ., WSDK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Mem- 
WDBO, Orlando Broadcasting Co., Inc., his. Tenn.. license covering construction 

Orlando, Fla., modification of license, 1,120 pe "3.93 3.244. 3,452, 3.460, 3,468 

ke., 500 w. night, 1 kw. local sunset. a —_— ke. 500’ W.. aeronautical 
WRDN, Pan American Airways, Inc., Nor- | aarvice . , > ” 

oe modification of construction ; WEN. RCA Communications, Inc., New 

? , | Brunswick, N. J., modification of license for 

: : oe change in points of communication to Mex- 
Applications received by the Federal} ico City and Montreal, point-to-point serve 
| Radio Commission were made public Sept. | ice. 

4 as follows: WEL, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
xa Point, N. Y., modification of sroenee = 
change in transmitter to normally ° 
WFOX, Paramount Broadcasting Corp., and voints of communication to Madrid, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., construction permit to Lisbon and Tokio. 

EON NERS ALH ASTOR to 58th St. and Avenue H, WES. RCA Communications, Inc., new 
roOoKlyn. Brunswick, N. J., modification of license for 
WRBJ, Hattiesburg Broadcasting Co., Hat- change in points of communication to An- 

clesnnire. Miss., ee aes move gora, Teheran and Beyrouth ; acca 
ransmitter to Forrest and Jest ine Sts.; | WET, RCA Communications, Inc., ocky 

studio to Mobile and Pine Sts.; make Point, N. Y.. modfiication of license for 
changes in equipment, increase power from change in points of communication to Bo- 

10 w. to 100 w., and change hours of op- | gota, and change in transmitter to No. 40. 

eration from unlimited (certain specified WEV. RCA Communications, Inc., New 

we ae D are ; Brunswick, N. J., modification of Hoonse ie 
MD, obert M. ean, 9 Louisiana change in transmitter to normally No. 54, 

Ave., Shreveport, La., construction permit and Pe in voints of communication 

to make changes i equlnniens and to in- to Santo Domingo : 2 EBROS 

crease power from 900 wW. to w. WAJ, RCA Communications, Inc., cK} 

KWCR, Harry F. Paar, First Ave. and Sec- Point. N. Y modification of license for 

ond St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, voluntary as- change in points of communication to Lon- 

signment of license to Cedar Rapids Broad- don and Berne 

CR WOR Goda Rapids Broadcast C First Was, BCS Semmes, 7 

, Cedar Rapids Broadcas o., Firs Brunswick, N. J., modification of license 

Ave. and Second St.. Cedar Rapids, Iowa change in points of communication to Mex- 

modification of license to change hours of ico City. 2 

operation from sharing with KFJY and WDB, RCA Communications, Inc., ocky 

KFGQ to sharing with KFGQ, facilities of Point. N. Y¥.. modification of license for 

KFJY. change in points of communication to Para- 

oan u Symone Bucadeesting wake Symons maribo, Curacao, St. ort and Maracaibo, 

&., Spokane, ash., construction r and to delete one transmitter. 

to move transmitter 1 mile north of Spo- WEC, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 

kane, and to use KFPY's former transmitter Point. N. Y.. modification of license for 

temporarily during the change change in points of communication to Oslo 

Applications returned to applicants: and San Francisco. 

eee Mathis ane J.E Smith, Monte- WEF, nos Comeeene ane, Roy 

zuma, Ga., construction permit for new Point. N. Y¥.. modification o: icense 

station to use 1,310 kc., ane ae i change in points of OORAIO UE ORS EE to Fans 

Charles M. Conner, aske ex con- ama, San Jose, Managua, Manila ang- 

struction permit for oer station to use hai, and to delete one Seansiskst. oaks 

1,200 ke., 50 w., unlimited time. WEG, RCA Communications, Inc., ocky 
Applications (other than broadcasting): Point, N. Y.. modification of license for 
WLC, Central Radio Telegraph Co., Rogers change in points of communication to 

City, Mich., license for marine relay service London d 

on 177 ke., 1 kw. _ . atc . Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., paile- 

W3XAJ, RCA Victor Co ne amden, N. delphia. Pa.. new construction permit for 

J., modification of license for change in fre- between 1,500-3,000 ke., 2.750-2,850 kc. up 

quencies to 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, PA ak 6,425, to 1.500 w.. visual broadcasting. os . 

8.650, 12,850. 17,300 kce., change in power to W9XD. The Journal Company, waukee, 

250 w., and change in transmitter to No, Wis., construction permit for new transmit- 

G-5, experimental service ter on 2.850-2,950 ke.. 1 kw., visual broad- 
WSDI, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Cincin- casting ; H a) 

nati. Ohio, license covering construction KGOS, Libby Communications, onolulu,. 

permit for 3.238, 3,244, 3,452, 3,460, 3,468, i H censtruction permit for new trans- 

5,600, 5,630, 3.484, 4,915 ke., 400 w., aero- mitter on 2,596 ke., 50 w., point-to-point 

nautical service. License covering construc- service i 

tion permit for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6,275 KGOT, Libby Communications, Inc., Is- 

ke. 400 w., point-to-point aeronautical land of Molokai, Mauna Loa, construction 

service |} permit for new transmitter on 2.596 ks, 3° 

KGUK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Shreve- W., point-to-point service. 


Broadcasting applications: 


4 
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Credit Is Urged 1 


To Lower Budget In Federal Reserve Bank System 


Defended in Court Senator Vandenberg Asks That Real Estate| 


Michigan Attorney General, 
Files Brief in State Su- to me that we face a necessary discussion 
preme Court Asking Ex- 


whether the rediscount privilege of the | 
Federal reserve banking system should not | 
ecutive Be Upheld 


be conservatively broadened to admit of | 
greater elasticity of banking credits. 

Because theesubject is of fundamental | 
importance to the stable currency of the 
country as well as to banking liquidity, | 
it is to be approached only with the 
greatest care and precaution. 

But the importance of these elements 
should not foreclose the discussion. It 
is in this constructive spirit and to in- 
vite such discussion that I take the lib-| 
erty of seeking your views in this open 
letter. 

The existing rediscount privilege is 
|rigidly restricted, and to a degree which 
excludes from this reserve liquidity many 
unquestionably sound banking assets. By 
the same token the Federal reserve sys- | 
tem is correspondingly restricted in its, 
utility to member banks, and the member | 
|bank may be correspondingly frozen in its 
assets, regardless of their inherent value. 

If there is a safe way to expand the 
option of rediscount—the option to be in 
the control of the Federal reserve boards 
in the various districts—it would seem 
obvious that the system will the better | 
serve emergency situations which it is} 
‘created, in part, to protect; and will the 
more deserve that universal bank mem- 
bership which is its ultimate strength and | 
advantage. 

Personally, I am persuaded that if ra- | 
tional elasticity had existed in the sys-| 
tem during the past 12 months, many 
needless crises could have been avoided. 

We have been raised in America on the 
fiscal theory that a sound first mortgage |} 


LANSING, MicH., S@pt. 4. 

The action of Gov. Wilber M. Brucker in 

reducing the various items of the general 

appropriation bill passed by the 1931 Leg- 

islature is defended in a brief just filed in 

the State Supreme Court by Attorney | 
General Paul W. Voorhies. 


The Michigan Constitution provides that 
“the Governor shall have power to disap- 
prove of an item or items of any bill 
making appropriations of money embrac- 
ing distinct items.” Following the prece- 
dent of three previous governors, Gov. 
Brucker reduced the amount of the vari- 
ous items in the measure, making a cut 
of approximately $1,000,000 for each of the 
two years covered in the bill. 


State Senators Arthur E. Wood, of De- 
troit and Joe C. Foster, of East Lansing, 
have brought action in circuit court de- 
claring that the Governor's action has 
no authority under the constitution to 
reduce items and that his action voidsd 
t@e entire bill. 

Goes to Supreme Court 

Circuit Judge Leland W. Carr, of Ing- 
ham County, has passed the principal 
questions involved to the State Supreme 
Court. 

Aside from maintaining that the con- 
stitution should be interpreted to give the 
power to reduce items—the principal point 
at issue—the Attorney General's brief sets 
forth that, should the Supreme Court 
hold that the entire bill is nullified, the 
State would be forced to cease all func- 
tions until.a special session of the Legis- 
lature could be assembled to pass a new 
appropriation bill. 

Attorney General Voorhies also chal- 
lenges the standing of the two Senators 
in court on the ground that even as tax- 
payers they are without legal complaint 
since the tax involved in the bill has not, 
yet been levied and that even when it is 
their taxes will be reduced as a result of 
the Governor's action. 

Since there is an identical provision in 
the Pennsylvania State Constitution rela- | 
tive to the authority of the Governor to| 
alter appropriation bills, Mr. Voorhies | 
cites Comm. v. Barnett, 191 Pa. 161, 55 L. 
R. A. 882 which sustains action similar to 
that taken by Gov. Brucker. 

Cites Authorization geen erercae ae 

From this decision the Attorney Gen-| The minting of silver and bronze coins 
eral quotes: | in New Zealand as a government function 
@ “The language is, ‘The Governor shall | is proposed in the “Silver and Bronze Cur- 
have power to disapprove of any item or|rency Bill” recently introduced by a Mem- 
items * * * and the part or parts of the! ber of Parliament, according to a report 
bill approved shall be the law, and the| received from American Trade Commis- 
item or items of the appropriation disap- | sioner Julian B. Foster, Wellington, New 
proved shall be void,’ etc. It is clear that} Zealand. New Zealand has never had a 
‘item’ ‘and ‘part’ are here used _ inter- | mint, although Australian states have de- 
changeably in the same sensc. If any| rived a considerable revenue from coinage 
special or different meaning was attached | operations. 
to the word ‘item’ the natural mode of| New Zealanders stated that there is 
expression would have been to use that | no profit in minting gold coins, because 
word throughout the section; but for the| the face value of the gold coins is, by 
sake of euphony, and to avoid the repeti- | statutory provision, kept almost equiva- 
tion of the same words three times in the! lent to the market value of the gold bul- 
same sentence, the draftsman used the! lion they contain so long as the gold 
word ‘parts’ as an evident synonym.” standard is adhered to. 

This is also apparent from the plain| The proposition is, however, entirely dif- 
purpose of the section. In ordinary bills| ferent with regard to silver and bronze 
the single subject is a unit which admits coins. These metals are minted into coins 
of approval or disapproval as a whole, which pass at a face value very much 
without serious inconvenience, even! greater than the market value of the 
though some.of the details may not be| metal they contain. Sixty-six shillings 
acceptable. But every appropriation,| are coined out of one pound Troy of 
though it be for a single purpose, neces-/| standard silver. Previously silver coins 
sarily presents two considerations almost | minted in England were 37/40ths pure. 
equally material, namely, the subject and | Owing to the appreciation of silver during 
the amount. The subject may be ap-j|the war, however, the value of the silver 
proved on its merits, and yet the amount jin the silver coinage became more than 
disapproved, as out of the proportion to/|the market value of that silver, with the 
the requirements of the case, or as beyond! result that there was danger of silver 
the prudent use of the State’s income. | coins being melted and sold as bullion. 

“The Legislature had full control of the Silver Prices Lower 
appropriation in both its aspects and the| To prevent this it was enacted that fu- 
plain intent of this section was to give) ture silver coins should be only 50 per 
the Governor the same control, as to dis- | cont pure. The bill, however, provides 
that the New Zealand mint should mint 
silver coins 37/40ths fine. Recently there 
has been a substantial decline in silver 
prices, and there is certainly no longer 
any danger of silver coins 37/40ths fine 
being melted down for the bullion they 
contain. This provision means, however, 
that the profits available from the mint 
; in New Zealand would be very much less 

Two briefs setting up the slightly vary- | than if the present English law were fol- 
ing contentions of the two Senators al- | joyeg. 
ready are in possession of the court. | It is not generally 


Oklahoma Governor Seeks 
State Crop Reduction 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Sept. 4. 

Gov. W. H. Murray, of Oklahoma, favors 
curtailment of cotton and wheat acreage 
by means of State action. He has an- 
nounced he is planning to submit to the 
people petitions to sign, calling for cur-| 
tailment of cotton acreage in 1932 by 
50 per cent and of wheat acreage on a 
prorata basis witn other wheat growing 
States. 

The Governor said he will submit the 
proposals within the next few weeks. The | 
petitions must contain nearly 100,000 sig- 
natures each before they can be filed with 
the Secretary of State for examination as | 
to sifficiency of petition signatures. 

Favors Referendum — 

Favorable action by the Secretary of 


State could then be followed by a call for | Kansas Governor 


@ special election by the Governor, at} +e y 
which the people could pass or defeat the | Asks Oil Embargo 


Coinage of Silver 


And Bronze Urged 
For New Zealand 


Bill Introduced by Member 


For Minting Operations as 
Government Function 


amount. A contrary construction would 
destroy the usefulness of the constitutional 
provision. If the Legislature, by putting 
purpose, subject, and amount inseparably | 
together, and calling them an ‘item,’ can 
coerce the Governor to approve the whole 
or none, then the old evil is revived which 
this section was intended to destroy.” 


known that New 





as a by-product of gold production, and 
it is rather surprising that establishment 
{of a mint in New Zealand has not seri- 
ously been considered before. In this con- 
nection it might be of interest to note 
that in 1929 the exports of silver (New 
Zealand produce) from New Zealand 


exports of gc'd amounted only to 119,000 
ounces. 

As 66 shillings are coined out of one 
pound Troy of standard silver, the silver 
required to produce 3 pounds 6 shillings 
worth of coin in London costs ‘at the 
present price of a shilling twopence per 
fine ounce) 14 shillings. The difference 
of 52 shillings (less cost of the alloy and 
expenses of minting, which are very small) 
represents a profit to the minting author- 
ity —Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


proposed laws. | 

The proposals would prescribe the re-| 
duced acreage for 1932 and would create 
boards of control which would study the 
situation of supply and demand for cot- 
ton and wheat and prescribe the per cent) 
increase or decrease in acreage for suce | 
ceeding years. 

Gov. Murray said the laws would be 
classed under the police powers of the 
State for enforcement. While the courts 
and regular law enforcing agencies would 
carry out provisions of the laws, the use 
of militia could be effective in case of 
emergency, he said. In general, however, 
any violations would be handled by court 
injunction processes. 

State Cooperation 

The Governor said the proposed laws 
would not become effective unless a ma- 
jority of the eotton and wheat producing 
States adopted similar measures. Such 
action by other States could result finally 
in boards of control to handle one entire 
crop for all States producing that crop, 
he said. 

The Governor declared such action as 
is proposed in the bills under considera-; 
tion would be constitutional. 

Harry B. Cordell, president of the State 
Board of Agriculture, declared the plan, 
of Gov. Murray is unworkable and un-| 
constitutional. He said also that Okla-! 
homa farmers can not be made to reg- 
ulate production of their crops by law. 

Gov. Murray said he approved the po- 
sition taken by a number of Oklahoma 
members of Congress in wiring the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to ask it to guarantee a 
minimum price for cotton, but doubted 
whether the Board would even consider 
such a proposal in view of its recent an- 
nouncements. 


Foreign Products Cause Price 
Manipulation, He Says 


Topeka, Kans., Sept. 4. 


Unless the Federal Government shuts 
out foreign importations of oil Kansas will 
join other States in removing all restric- 
tions on crude oil production, it was stated 
orally by Gov. Harry Woodring Sept. 1. 
Gov. Woodring said he “could see no ad- 
vantage to be gained from continued re- 
striction of oil producion in the mid- 
continent area if these States are to be 
|defeated in their efforts by the Federal 
Government permitting a flood of foreign 
oi] te replace ‘our shut in’ production. I 
am against our mid-continent States clos- 
ing the windows against a shower while 
Washington opens the door to a flood.” 

The Governor disclosed that he has 
made an investigation of the oil situation 
with a view to determining if factors are 
present which would form a basis for exec- 
utive action by President Hoover under 
the Tariff Act of 1930. Pointing out that 
the President has no power to exclude\a 
commodity solely because of an averpro- 
duction in the United States, Gov. Wood- 
ring said it was his belief that the pres- 
ent situation of the petroleum industry 
in this country 
overproduction but 
tions. 

“Foreign oil, it is true,’ he said, “is only 
a small percentage of the total oil con- 
sumption in this country, *but it is this 
supply which, with the prorated supply 
from our own fields, enables the major oil 
companies to manipulate prices to the 
| detriment ef the entire oil industry.” 


to foreign importa- 








|one or both. 
country’s major banking asset. 


| Lessen’ Hazard of 


Of Parliament Provides, 


| Zealand produces large quantities of silver « 


amounted to 416,000 ounces, whereas the} 


is not due to domestic | 


Mortgages Be Eligible for Rediscount 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


on productive realty, properly appraised, 
is the finest security available. Yet such | 
a mortgage, though its inherent value is | 
beyond questioh, has no rediscount stand- 
ing whatever. This penalizes the home 
owner, the farmer, and particularly the! 


|bank which, by the nature of its location | 


and business, caters almost exclusiwely to | 
Indeed, this desoribes the 
When it 
is a frozen asset, the refrigeration sets 
in at the core—although the refrigeration | 


|may bear absolutely no relation to solv-| 


ency and intrinsic value. Is not this often 
the crux of trouble today when trouble | 
arises? | 

If real estate first mortgages, based upon | 
50 per cent of an appraisal satisfactory to | 
the Federal reserve bank and annually 
amortizing their principal, were eligible 
for rediscount at 50 per cent of their face 
—meaning 25 per cent of property value 
at the option of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in emergency, would not the new 
latitude be both safe and useful? 

Would it not add a new element of 
strength and legitimate liquidity to bank- 
ing and a new element of use to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, particularly as re-| 
spects smaller banks in communities | 
where industrial paper (the chief exist- 
ing rediscount element) is not available? 


Frozen Circulation 
I readily recognize that this amends 


STATE BANKING 

















| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Nations Abroad | 
Move to Protect | 






As of Sept. 


STATEMENT 


“Sept. 2. 


| U. S. TREASURY 


New York, Sept. 4.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


Made Public Sept. 4, 1931—— | 
P : } Secretary of the Treasury the following: 





Receipts | In pursuance of the provisions of section 

Customs receipts $955,266.64 | T | 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
Internal-revenue receipts: Page ip iedk @a row ers the conversion of foreign currency for the 
Income tax - 2,362,290.86 | purpose of the assessment and collection 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 7 : , | of duties upon merchandise imported into 
enue 1,872,319.80 7 aa — the United States, we have ascertained and 
ous receipts ........ 4 ‘ hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
SPR FOOTE. 5155045, J nt | World Carry-over This Sea- in the New York market at noon today for 
Total ordinary receipts $5,858490.79 | c - ” . eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 


Public debt receipts .......... 
Balance previous day 


254,380.00 
130,596,350.56 


son Is Estimated by De-| 
partment of Agriculture 
















MOGKL de cacquuesrtsivess sans $136,709,721.35 | Bulgaria (lev) 
Expenditures e ons athe cae Cz slavakia (Krone) 
1 Ss s Denms kr : 
General expenditures $8,620.033.43 At 650 Million Bu he I Seana (po ah : 










Interest on public debt 76,364.55 — Finland (markka) 
Refunds of receipts ... 165,401.72 [Continued from Page 1.1 | France (franc) Ark eas 
Panama Canal 6,610.02 |. . . : Germany (reichsmark) .....ceeeeees 
All other 1,820,029.26 | isphere wheat crop and of the size of the Grkene idrachima) ....... 0... 
————_———__ | carry-over into the new crop year. par n 
MM Se iru titan did racacersn $10,688,438.98 ; ; P Fay (pene 


Public debt expenditures 785,553.75 Prices have sagged a little, making new 















| QIANG SAGES 602 sk sks ccaneees 125,255,728.52 low records in the principal world markets ieee 

Wotel <.ssscis Pe _$136.709.721.35 where prices are unsupported by govern- | Poland é 193 

Te Saas a ment action. In the importing countries; Portugal (escudo) 4.420 

e where import, milling and other restric- | Sumsnia eeu! aavas 

tions are maintaining prices at levels well) SPAN (Perete oa Fa0% 

anks in Uklahoma : ng prices at levels well SBA. Rtits a3i8s 
jabove those of Liverpool, the coming of (franc) ")) 49.4916 
a < jnew crop wheat to market was in most aes. UIMAT) eee eaeeeese eens a Mba | 

Re ort Condition | cases accompanied by considerable price aie aoe ier panseeeseeese an arts 
p , declines, though prices in these countri€S| Gying (Mexican dollar) _.... 91-7125 

_ continue at relatively high level. China (Yuan dollar) 21.5250 

Generally Strong Pesition Strengthened Japan (sen) SIUIIID aga 

y D Meanwhile there has been a general’ Singapore (dollar) ........ceccee eee 56.0853 

oceania movement toward further governmental | Canada (dollar) 7 ae 

; we - action to protect farmers of the various) \exioa peso) seaenseseeees. RID Maas 
Voluntary Liquidations and (countries from the disastrous effects Of | Argentina (peso. gold) 2222.2.1.2. 63.8997 
2 | the low level of world prices. In the im~-/ Brazil (milreis) ............eeeeeees 6.1600 

Mergers Have Reduced porting countries the usual method has| Chile (peso) ..........sseeeeeeee ones 12.0142 
been through reducing the quantity of] Uruguay (peso) oo... ...essesseereees ea et 

Total Number; Assets Are foreign wheat which may be milled or} far civer pe 37 6250 


‘ ae limported, but Italy has also raised her | 
$36,285,536 fduty. In the exporting countries of the 
TN |Danube Basin, where government aid is 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Sept. 4.| extended through price fixing, export 

¥ 5 * system is in| Premiums, and government controlled ex- | 

Fo gee ag nd == 290 banks | Ports, there have been some increases in | 
generally reporting conditions of the in- the amount of aid given. 


American Frutts 
In More Demand in 





the existing theory of the Federal reserve 
system with its circulation, always callable | 
on demand, based upon short-maturity | 
notes. But is not such an objection to) 
the amendment more apparent than real? 


| Why can not a conservative portion of | 
the circulation take on a 


more perma- 
nent character so long as it also takes 
on an even greater basic security? The 
Federal reserve bank, by the very virtue 
of its circulation privilege, can never be 
“frozen.” Does not this create an obli- 
gation to lessen the freezing hazard as 
respects member banks? 

| I readily recognize also the hazard of 
circulation inflation. But if the initial 
trial of this expanded privilege is optional, 
jat the emergency discretion of the Fed- 
eral reserve boards, is it not within rea- 
sonable control? After all, it would be a 
far less significant discretion than we al- 
ready lodge in these boards in respect to 
the rediscount rate. 

It may be argued that the Federal farm 
land banks were created to serve this 
mortgage situation in its agrarian phase. 
But this action merely confessed the need 
without producing the remedy. Some of 
these land banks served a useful func- 
tion. 
ice. 

None of them are instrumentalities of 
government in an adequate sense, and 
none of them possess any resources be- 
yond their ability to market 
securities to the public—a market that is 
sharply circumscribed by the precise con- 
ditions which precipitate the banking need 
for mortgage relief. 


Sound Public Policy 


‘Toward Home-owner 


The success of such a plan as is here 
envisioned might well result, in the ulti- 


mate, in putting a new and useful em-, 


phasis upon conservative property apprais- 
als for all mortgage purposes, since an 
appraisal would have to pass Federal 
scrutiny before it could qualify, and this 


would be a wholesome influence. It might 
also result in standardizing mortgage 
money at lower rates—which would be 


sound public policy toward the home owner 
and the farmer. 

But the immediate inquiry relates to 
the banking phase, just as the immediate 
necessity is a broader credit base beneath 
the banking structure. I have no remote 
thought that I have set down a formula in 
adeauate detail. 

The detail is submitted to illuminate the 
principle. The principle is indorsed by the 
Michigan State Banking Department, and 
by a recent divisional convention of Michi- 
gan bankers, and by the reactions to in- 
quiries which I have been making for 
several months throughout the country. 

If this method of implementing the prin- 
ciple be rejected, can you suggest an alter- 
native reliance, particularly as respects 
sound mortgages and their larger li- 
quidity? 


Lombard Loan’ 


In Foreign Countries 


In most central banks of issue in for- 
eign countries there is the so-called “Lom- 
bard Loan.” I understand this to be a 
collateral form of loan in which there are 
no restrictions upon the discretion of the 
central bank in respect to the collateral 
that should be eligible. In other words, 
the discretion and ability of the managers 
of the banks of issue dictate the defini- 
tion of the collateral, dependent upon 
needs and conditions 

I believe the central bank of issue usu- 
ally controls the amount of this type of 
paper by a rate which is slightly higher 
than the regular rediscount rate. The in- 
jection of this discretion into our own 
Federal reserve system would mean even 
| broader latitude than would the specific 
|} definition of additional eligible redis- 
| counts. 
| Until we had felt our way along this 
route—if it be the preferable route—ad- 
visable precaution probably should confine 
|“Lombard Loans” to specific emergencies 
approved by both the directors of a re- 
| serve bank and the approval of the Fed- 
|eral Reserve Board 

One of the leading bankers of America 
has said to me: “In looking back over 
the past two years, I cannot help but feel 
| that if some such measure had been in the 
| Federal Reserve Act, even though it had 
|}never been used by any bank in the 
| United States, the fact that it could have 
been used would have had a very bene- 
ficial effect upon our fixed income securi- 
ties.” 

Whatever the answer to this problem of 
| great liquidity in banking credits, it must 


not be an excursion into flat money or in- | 


flation. But the need to avoid these ex- 
posures should not blind us to an equally 
pressing need to escape from needlessly 
destructive repression of sound credits and 
legitimate values. 

You are a profound student of our fiscal 
structure and I seek your views with a 
sense of deep respect. I am confident you 


will respond in the same spirit in which | 


this inquiry is written. 


Maine Lists Additions 
To Savings Bank Bonds 


Avousta, ME., Sept. 4. 
The Bank Commissioner, Sanger N. An- 
_nis, has announced changes in the list of 
}investments legal 
Maine. The securities added to the list 
are: 
$2,000,000 of Province of Nova Scotia, se- 
jries T 4s, dated Nov. 15, 1928, due Nov. 
15, 1948; $3,000,000 Province of Nova Scotia, 
series W 412s, dated Nov. 15, 1928, due Nov. 
‘15, 1948. 


Others have sadly failed this serv-| 


their own) 


for savings banks in| 


creas Furthermore a_ series of commercial 
stitutions better Caan are general business treaties with the Central European im- 
conditions in the State, according to C. G. | er ‘ i Malty th 
Shull, State Bank Commissioner. |porting countries has materially strength- | 
» , wT ened the position of governments of the | 
Mr. Shull made the following additional | exporting countries by giving their wheat | 
|information available: | preferential treatment. In Canada the | 
During 1931 more than 30 mergers Of | House of Commons voted on July 27 for 
State banks have aided materially in}a 5 cent per bushel bonus to be paid for 
| Strengthening the State system. | wheat delivered by farmers of the Prairie 
During the last 10 years there has been | Provinces at country stations. 
|a steady trend toward fewer and stronger; The world wheat crop is indicated to 
State banks. At the high tide of the) be some 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels 
State banking system in Oklahoma there | smaller than that of last season, though, 
were nearly 700 State banks. | of course, yields in the Southern Hemi- 
| Since that time many mergers, volun-| sphere remain uncertain. The total of | 
tary liquidations and bank failures have | present estimates and forecasts of produc- 
|reduced the number of State banks. In’ tion in the Northern Hemisphere, exclud- 
|mumerous cases small towns with two or; ing Russia and China, now amounts to 
| three weak banks formerly now have one | 3,169,000,000 bushels compared with 3,303,- | 
strong bank. 000,000 for last year. News from Russia, | 
| That conditions are good in the State| for which no definite estimate is available, 
banking system is indicated by the de-| strengthens previous indications that the 
clining list of Oklahoma State bank fail-|crop will be considerably smaller than 
ures, with only five this year, said the last year. 
bank commissioner. | In the Southern Hemisphere, smaller 
The average reserve reported by the 290) acreages in Argentina and Australia will | 
| State banks at the last call as of June! contribute to a smaller production and in 
| 30, 1931, shows 21 per cent, well above the| Australia there are also indications that 


European Countries 


For Apples, Pears and 
Grapefruit Is Believed to 
Be Permanent 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
that part of the world. The figures 
showed that during the 12 months ending 
last June, exports of grape fruit 
worth $4,121,000. 


given as $3,513,000. 


Dealers knew nothing about it and de- 


| required legal reserve for State banks of|/the yield may be low. Unfavorable | however, stressed the value of the fruit in 
| 15 per cent. ; weather in some regions, combined with] the diet and the effects have now become 
Assets of these 290 State banks included small purchases of fertilizer and the re- | evident 


loans and discounts of $36,285,563.80; bonds 
and warrants of $21,520,171.93; cash and 
exchange of $13,434,057.80; and capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $9,793,937.77. 

Liabilities included deposits of $61,608,- | 
985.61 and rediscounts and bills payable 
of $2,146,470.24 


duced amount of wheat land fallowed last 
year are expected to result in low yields. 
Liberal European crops combined with 


Concerning the increase in the value of 


the decline in the prices also should re- 


are tending to reduce European takings of | 
overseas wheat. Except in Russia and the 
Danube basin, stocks of old crop wheat 


ments 





P hibitio - U : B | were small. }as well as other fresh fruits, 

4 ‘2 on 929-1930 period, was larger even 
ohibition Unit bars Cites Carryover 1 . 
r t With complete estimates now available is indicated by the comparative figures 


on the value of the exports. 
Pear Shipments Gain 
addition to the gains registered 


of stecks of wheat in the various positions | 
in the United States as of July 1, and 
with the recently compiled figures of the 
+ » | Canadian 
Evi-| now possible to give more definite figures; ments of pears increased in: value from 
|on the world carry-over of wheat as of, $4,210,000 in 1929-1930 to $6,615,000 in 
aul 1. Ta proves issues ~ — oo 1930-1931, and lemons, pineapples, peaches, 
rospects it has been stated that the in-| grapes and berries er P y 
{Continued from Page 1.] crease in accountable stocks was about 7 ar a gain “ar ae ue 
{the abatement of the place itself which | 199,000,000 bushels. Using the United States! months. 
should be the object of your effort. | carry-over as compiled on the old basis, Dried fruit 
5. The injunction is a powerful and | the world carry-over is now indicated to 
easily applied weapon. Its great ad-|be 659,000,000 bushels as of July 1 this| which represented an increase over the 
|vantage is that it brings to the side Of) year, against 569,000,000 July 1, 1930. This | previous year amounting to $1,039,000. This 
law, order and decency the owner of the! includes the estimated carry-over of do- : : 
property itself. That is the basic strategy | mestic wheat in the United States, Can-|ing the belief that the advertising and 
of its use. | ada, Argentina and Australia; port stocks| sales efforts were having an effect, because 
/in the United Kingdom; and quantities|the gain in fresh-fruit movement was so 
afloat, as well as commercial stocks of} much larger than in dried fruits, in which 


Drinking by Agents 


In in 


Unnecessary to Obtain 
| dence, Mr. Woodcock Says 


exports were worth $29,661,- 


Drinking Forbidden 
6. The law of injunctions is well estab- 
lished in most districts and the degree 
of evidence which is required to support 
a bill of complaint. I am attaching to 
this letter a memorandum upon the use 


| Canadian wheat in the United States 
If in this compilation the United States 
carry-over as estimated on the new basis 


ited 


Prunes Head Dried Fruits 


Sales Distribution 


In Steel and [ron 
Industry Shown 


Manufacturers of Structural 


And Ornamental Products 


Are Analyzed by Bureau 
Of Census : 


More than three-fourths of the sales by 


manufacturing plants engaged primarily in 


} 
| 


were | Wheels. 
In the preceding year Distribution show that of the total sales 
the value of the grape fruit exports was|>y these plants in 1929, amounting to 


This is regarded as the more significant | W@YS; 6 pe 
because of the fact that it has been only | S°ld to distributors, and 36.2 per cent, or 
a few years since grape fruit began to be! $162,621,000 
bought even in small quantities in Europe. | branches. 


stringent import and milling restrictions | ceive consideration in arriving at the im- | #8ents, 


carry-over as of July 31 it is| shipments of apples and grapefruit, ship-| qone 


previous 12) 
000 in the 12 months ended last June 30,| Diese] 


fact was looked upon also as substantiat-! pines 


United States wheat in Canada and of) line the sales effort was apparently lim- built 


making structural and ornamental iron 
and steel work (not made in rolling mills) 
are mace to industrials, builders, contrac- 
tors, building owners, etc. Data collected 


|for the Census of Distribution show that 
'of the total sales by the manufacturing 


pients in 1229, amounting to $469,502,000, 
79.2 per cent, or $371,765,000, was sold in 
this way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 3.7 per cent, 
or $17,631,000 worth of goods to their own 
sales branchcs for resale to dealers and 
users. 

The remaining 17.1 per cent, or $80,106,- 
000 was sold to dealers. 

Of the above sales to dealers and users 
only a small part ($18,702,000) was made 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling 
or commision houses. Ninety manufactur- 
ing plants sold through such agents, 29 
of them selling their entire output in this 
way. 


m 
ashe 


total sales as shown above are 
$7,538,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the Census of Manufactures. 
This difference represents contract work 
(labor performed on materials owned by 
others) and repairs which are not included 
in sales. 

This report shows the sales channels 
employed by the 1,482 manufacturing 
plants engaged primarily in making iron 
and steel girders, columns, trusses, grilles, 
railings, fire escapes, and other builder’s 
ironwork, 


whether structural or orna- 
mental, The sale of these commodities 
when made in rolling mills, or as sec- 


endary products in other industries, is not 
included in this report, but in the dis- 
tribution of sales report for the industry 
within which they are made. 
Engines and Turbines 
Sales to distributors and to manufac-- 
turers’ own sales branches make up nearly 


mand for American fresh fruit products in | three-fourths of the sales by manufac- 


turing plants engaged primarily in mak- 
ing engines, turbines, tractors or water 
Data collected for the Census of 


$449,836,000, 71.8 per cent was sold in these 
35.6 per cent, or $160,311,000, being 


to manufacturers’ sales 


The remaining 28.2 per cent, or $126,- 


clined to buy. The advertising campaign, | 994,000 worth of goods, was sold to users, 


such as manufacturers of automobiles, 
boats, aircraft, etc.; power plants; face 
tories; farmers; cotton ginners, etc. 

Of the sales to distributors and users 


the exports, it must be remembered that CMly a small part ($22,979,000) was made 


through manufacturers’ 


agents, 
brokers or 


commission 


selling 
houses. 


portance of the growth in outbound ship-, Thirty-nine plants employed such agen- 
Consequently, it is made to appear! Cles, 11 of them selling theiy entire out- 
that the increase in volume of apples,| Put in this way 


These figures do not ine 


over the |Clude sales made in this way by manufac- 
than turers’ own sales branches. 


. Repairs Make Up Difference 

_The total saies as shown above are 
$7,382,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the Census of Manufactures. 
This girerenee represents repair work 
by the manufacturin 1 - 
cluded in the industry. a 
This report shows the sales channels 
used by the 199 manufacturing plants 
which are engaged primerily in the manu- 
facture of steam engines (other than lo- 
comotive), whether reciprocating, turbine 
or traction; internal-combustion engines, 
type, aviation, marine, motor ve- 

hicle and motor cycle engines, tractors 
(farm, road and other), ete.; water tur- 
bi water wheels, and water motors. 
The report also includes the sale of $43,- 
581,000 worth of other products (such as 
steam boilers) made by the manufacturing 
plants in the engine industry. Engines 
for installation in aircraft, marine 
craft, or motor-vehicles manufactures in 
the same plants are not included in this 


of observation evidence in securing in-| for 1930 ari 1931 is used in place of the Among the dried fruits showing the Teport 

junctions. I want you to consider this|old basis (which does not include stocks! !4™8est gain, prunes headed the list. This Engines, turbine, tractors and water 
carefully and critically and to bring it to! held by mills for others) the total ac- imcrease was to $14,253,000 in the year just! heels amounting to $53,834,000 were 
the attention of the United States At-| counted for world carry-over amounted ©nded from $12,447,000 in the year ended made as secondary products by manufac- 


June 30, 1930 
American sales methods in Europe have 
/ embodied much dissemination of informa- 


torney or the Bureay lawyer who handles 
injunctions. I want to see this method 
of securing evidence and of prosecuting | 
injunctions carefully and earnestly ap- 
plied. Agents ought to be trained by this | 
time to the point where they can observe | 
intelligently and record what they have | 
observed to a degree that will convince 
the court. After all, injunctions upon 
observation evidence is a returning to} 
common-law principles. It was what the | 
witness saw that supported an action | 
against a common-law nuisance rather | 
than what he did. . 

7. It is, in my judgment, mo longer nec- 
essary for any prohibition agent to con- 
sume intoxicating liquor. I direct that 
you try the method of abating these 
nuisances by the observation method or 
by the method of purchase of liquor, not 
for consumption. | 

8. It is conceivable that there are still 
places in some districts where the older 
method will be necessary. If such places 
exist administrators are authorized to give 
special permission in advance for agents 12. The force and the remedy for the : 
to consume intoxicating liquor upon the | SPeakeasy are available. Do not wait for [Continued from Page 1.} 
premises, but this permission must be | specific complaints, but have a systematic needed revenue was obtained from sale of 
given in advance for each particular place | plan of operation against them. obsolete and outgrown post offices. Nearly 
before any agent in this service will be! 13. In conclusion let me say that I be-| $50,000 was received from this source 
permitted te consume intoxicating liquor. | lieve we are slowly winning this fight | Congressional appropriation has provided 
The consumption of liquor by any mem- | against the commercial trafficker in intox- for more than half of the remainder. 
|ber of this Bureau without such permis- | icating liquor. No one in this Bureau has Of the* 1,500 proposed post office proj- 
sion is prohibited. Administratars wil] |#2Y reason to be discouraged. We can ects, 750 have been authorized 
make a written report to me of each per- | Win this fight by the method of decent, of these are now under construction, or 
mission granted, so that a careful study | ®@/nest and lawful effort. I ask everyone! have been contracted for and will be built 
and record of these instances may be | /® this Bureau to press forward in this| within the next year 
kept. policy. One little bit of effort more on y 


to 679,000,000 bushels as of July 1, 1931, 
compared with 578,000,000 a year earlier 

Definite carry-overs are not available for 
continental European countries, stocks re- 
ported in these countries being only very diet. 
fragmentary. Such information ‘as is type of advertising obviously is the grape- 
available, however, indicates that stocks 
in the importing countries of continental 
Europe were smaller on July 1, 1931, than 
they were a year before. In the Danube 
Basin and*in Russia, however, they appear 
to be larger. Just how closely smaller 
stocks in the importing and the larger 
stocks in the exporting countries come to 
offsetting each other cannot be told with- 
{out more adequate information than is 
available. 


of time. 


with having increased the demand 
report. These campaigns have been highly 
valuable in stimulating a demand on the 
basis of the essential need for fruits and 
have accomplished the task of placing 
ee fresh fruits on many European 
tables. 


| this is a great mistake. It might be well 
in contested cases to delay the bringing 
of the injunction case to trial until after 
; the decision of the criminal case, but it 
would be a great mistake to delay the fil- 
ing of the bill until that time 


Rental for Post Offices 
Reduced by Construction 


Immediate Arrests 

9. I strongly recommend to you for use 
agaimst certain types of speakeasies the 
method of immediate arrest after pur- 
chase. This method is certain and direct. 
It eliminates the necessity for consuming | 
intoxicating liquor and if followed by | 
careful intensive investigation should lead 
to the disclosure of the real parties in 
interest. Such an arrest, of course, jus- 
tifies a search of the immediate premises 


sured. 

14. You will see that this order is 
brought to the attention of every agent 
and investigator in your respective or- 
ganization. 


the amount on the 750 offices which have 
been provided for 
undertaken already were for buildings on 
which rent was high. Thus, the majority 


Cause of Tough Pickles 
There are three possible causes for tough 


pickles. One is vinegar that is too strong, 


° ’ another is too much salt in the solution, 
All doubt is removed as to the identity of | and a third is too much sugar in the solu- 


the seller and the delay and cireumlocu- | tion.—(Depart 
I ; a ment of A 
tion of the search warrant system is - : ee 


es wane ne ee sgctne Changes Are Announced 


| may ue axalaiie to assist in making the 
arrest after the initial purchase has been . . 
P In Status of State Banks 
Alabama: H. H. Montgomery, Superintend- 


|made. There is no reason why evidence 
ent of Banks, has announced: Citizens Bank, ent building program 


new construction was begun Rent 








totaling in the millions 
project alone, $310,000 per 
saved. 

The growth of postal and other serv- 
ices is so rapid that additional 


year will be 


| obtained in this way should not be effec- 
tive for injunction proceedings. 


10. Whether the evidence is by observa- The postal service 


é 4 1 Oneanta, opened, capital, %25.000 Bank of 

| tion or otherwise, I advise strongly a no- | Abbeville, Abbeville, opened, capital, $25,000 , 

| tice to the property owner where an in- | Tallapoosa County Bank. Dadeville, closed ee eee eee st yg must 
5 ; C 6 Bank, ark, closec e ss 

| Junction is intended, except in those cases Indiana: Luther F. Symons Sankiis Cems SE EENNEREEEEE TOES - 

where it is obvious that the property | missioner, has announced: Farmers Deposit 


Gold Movement for Week 


owner is also the violator. Frequently | Bank, Hanover, and First State Bank, Frank- 


nuisances can be abated in this way with- | fort, closed 
; : Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Com- . . . ° ‘ S 
out court procedings, by the voluntary ac-| wissioner, has announced: American State Shown by Reserve Bank | 


tion of the property owner. But, unless 


Bank, Howard Lake, closed 


there is careful attention to detail and Michigan: R. E. Reichert. Bank Commis- New York, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The gold re- 
careful following up of the notice, such a sens a announced: Bay City Bank, Bay 
Jity, close 


system will be worse than useless. 
11. The bill of complaint should be filed 
as soon as possible after the violation is 


51 : : York for the week ended Sept. 2, 

Superintendent 7 99 * wy 

of Banks, has announced: Monroe Bank & total imports of $1,225,000 comprising 
Trust Company, Madisonville, merged with | $965,000 from Mexico and $260,000 chiefly 

discovered as is consistent with due no-| Bank of Madisonville. under name of latter,|from other Latin American countries. 
tice to the landlord. Some prefer to await iA capital stock Rite ante teat b There were no exports 
closing of the criminal case before in-| Trust Company, branch established at Hen-|i2 gold earmarked for 

| stituting injunction proceedings. I think) ning. Bank of Henning, Henning, closed, | Showed a decrease of $3,494,000. 


Tennessge: D. D. Robertson 


turing plants engaged primarily in other 
lines of manufacture. The sale of these 
engines is included in the Distribution of 


tion in regard to the value of fruit in the Sales reports for the industries in which 
The best example of results of this| they are made. 


Statistics giving number, horsepower 


fruit, because sales of that product have| ating and value of engines, turbines, 
been brought up from nothing to the pres- | tractors and water wheels, as well as other 
ent stage in a comparatively short space | {acts on the industry, may be found in the 


preliminary report issued by the Census 


“Eat More Fruit” campaigns are cred-| Of Manufactures, Dec. 31, 1930. A copy of 
ited, especially in England and Germany, | that report will be furnished free upon re- 

for quest to the Census Bureau.—Issued by 
apples, United States trade representatives | ‘#e Bureau of the Census. 


Wholesale Market 
Of Lumber Studied 


Sales of Small Sawmills Are 
Analyzed in Survey 


Maptson, Wis., Sept. 4—More than one- 
third of the lumber wholesalers in the 
United States buy their lumber entirely 
or in part from portable or other small 
Sawmills, the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, of the Department of 
Agriculture, announced here today, based 
on a survey just completed. The an- 


All but 75 ,Ouncement follows in full text: 


That the small sawmill is an important 
source of lumber in the United States 
was proved in a survey just completed by 


Leases paid on old post offices for which | the United States Forest Products Labora- 
the part of us all will make victory as-| there has been no provision does not, as| tory. It was found that of approximately 
might be supposed, total as much as did 4,000 wholesalers throughout the United 


States, nearly 1,400 buy their lumber 


Most of the projects; Wholly or in part from portable or other 


small mills. 
The location of the wholesalers of small- 


of the projects yet to be undertaken have| ™ill lumber is apparently influenced by 
low lease rates, and their rental is negli- | the location of both supply and consump- 
gible when compared to the total before; tion, but mostly by the latter. 


For exam- 


on|Ple, Pennsylvania, which is both a con- 
buildings not yet provided for varies from|SUming and a producing State, leads the 
$900 to $5,000 per year on a single building.| country with 139 wholesalers. 

The saving brought about by elimination | 
of payment of leases will be tremendous,| Tlinois, Ohio and New York, with 99, 91 
On the Chicago} and 87, respectively, and then by produc- 


It is followed by the consuming States: 


ing States, Alabama and Missouri, with 
about 70 each. In 16 States there are only 
from one to ten dealers in small-mill 


needs | products, but in each of 24 States there 
will deeviop during the period of the pres- are more than 25 dealers 


The majority of wholesalers of small- 


doubles in about 10 years; thus it is ob-| mill lumber also buy ties, piling, and di- 


mension stock from the small mills, the 
returns show. 


Porto Rican Bond Issue 
Awarded New York Firm 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, New York 


port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New, City, haw been awarded the whole $500,- 
shows 000 Porto Rico 4% per cent gold loan of 


1931 hydroelectric system, the Department 
of War announced orally Sept. 4. 
The successful bidder's offer was 101.18 


The net change, and accrued interest from July 1, 1931, te 
foreign account | date of delivery. 


There were three other 
| byiders. 
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ow Public School Facilities 
Can Be Equalized » + + + + 


Louisiana’s Method of Placing System in 
Charge of County Boards Instead of Local 
Districts Is Described by Educator 


By JOHN M. FOOTE 


Department of Education, State of Louisiana 


OCAL school government in America is 
1, now lodged in five more or less distinct 

units of administration. The district, the 
New England town, the township, the inde- 
pendent city, and the county. There are 
also many instances of mixed systems in 
which responsibility is divided between two 
of these units. 

+ + 


These forms have been handed down to us 
as a heritage from the pioneer period. The 
district and township originated in New Eng- 
land and spread west and south along the 
trail of the covered wagon. Every settlement 
necessarily organized its own school, exercised 
powers of control, and became the school dis- 
trict. In a few States the township became 
the local unit. ‘These smaller units were 
suited to the pioneer period as larger units 
were impossible under the conditions of that 
era. 

The town system originated in Massachu- 
setts, replaced the original local district, and 
has been adopted throughout New England. 
Independent city districts are but local units 
that have grown in population and wealth 
or centers that have sought and gained sepa- 
ration from township and county units. 


The county form of organization originated 
in the South, largely because the county was 
the civil unit. A further reason is the fact 
that public education was influenced by the 
State which, quite naturally designated the 
local civil unit as the school unit. It spread 
to the northward and to the westward and 
has been accepted for some measure of con- 
trol in more than half the States, has become 
the dominant unit in some eight or nine 
States, and in three of these—Louisiana, 
Maryland and Florida—it has become the 
unit for all schools, city and rural. 


Educational opinion in this country agrees 
that the local unit of school government in 
most States is one of the weakest links in our 
system of schools. Reorganization of small 
units into larger ones is accepted as a press- 
ing need. The problem arises out of the 
failure of the present types of organization to 
provide equal ‘school facilities and services. 
The glaring inequalities are too well known 
to require the presentation of data and dis- 
cussion. They exist commonly among the 
rural districts, towns and cities in the same 
county and in the same State. 


The inequalities in opportunity are trace- 
able more directly to the local school organi- 
zation than to any other one cause. Terri- 
tory having common educational, civil, so- 
cial, and economic interests is separated into 
numerous school units. A single county may 
have 50 to 100 school boards. A State may 
have several thousand. Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, of New York, when addressing 
the Institute of Public Affajrs at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., recently made a plea for the reor- 
ganization and simplification of local govern- 
ment, and, mentioned in the course of his 
remarks that his State has 9,600 separate 
local school governments. These minute cells 
of the body politic have multiplied until we 
now have more than 150,000 local school units 
in America. Five or six thousand would no 
doubt be more than necessary. 


+ + 

Most proposals for a larger unit of organi- 
zation center around the county. It is the 
largest local civil unit in most Stafes; it is 
already a school unit for some degree of con- 
trol in more than half of the States and is 
the controlling ‘unit in some eight or nine. 
Pooling the resources in population and 
wealth would unite those having common in- 
terests; provide a far wider base for educa- 
tional effort; level the “Chinese Walls” that 
now separate city from country. With bar- 
riers removed, the age-old eonflict between 
farmer and city dweller would tend to dimin- 
ish; the intimate social and economic con- 
tacts coming with unity would hasten educa- 
tional integration. Under the county unit 
plan no community would live unto itself but 
would share responsibility with all others for 


Settling Disputes 
Arising Within 
Industries 


Labor Commissioner, State 
of Arkansas 


T A time like the present, with thousands 
A out of employment and others on re- 

duced incomes, it is a time that absolute 
fairness and frankness should rule in rela- 
tions between employer and employe. 

It has been necessary in many industries 
to materially reduce forces, and also wages 
and salaries. In some industries it is prob- 
ably true that reductions have been made 
merely as a matter of taking advantage of 
present conditions. In some cases reduction 
of wages and force has been made without 
a corresponding reduction in price of the 
output of the factory. This is sufficient to 
arouse suspicion that the reductions were 
not in good faith. Further reductions in 
some of the major industries of Arkansas are 
rumored. It is claimed these reductions will 
be arbitrarily made. 

Would it not be best to “lay the cards on 
the table, face up” so that employes could 
know the necessity of such reductions? 

Now is a time when industrial disputes 
should be avoided. Why not avoid such dis- 

* putes and attendant loss to society through 
impartial arbitration of ail differences? 

Society has an interest in the smooth run- 
ning of the industries of the country. Un- 
necessary reduction in wages, reduction of 
force and long hours all affect the social 
fabric of a community, and society has a 
right to demand that absolute fairness pre- 
vail. 

Impartial arbitration of all difficulties 
growing out of the relationships between em- 
ployer and employe, that cannot be settled 
between the two, should be the rule at this 
time. 


providing schools for all children upon ‘an 
equal basis. 

Educational leaders are not unanimous in 
agreeing that the county is the best form of 
local organization. Some feel that what has 
come to be known as the community district 
is superior to the county. Probably the ablest 
presentation of this type of organization is 
that found in “Rural School Administration,” 
Chapter V, by Dr. Julian E. Butterworth. He 
sets up the criteria for determining the local 
unit in these terms: (1) Physical resources, 
including both pupils and wealth necessary 
to provide modern schools upon an economi- 
cal basis, and (2) the integration of educa- 
tional interests, which is “the combination of 
individuals and groups in such ways that the 
development of educational activity is-facili- 
tated because of a stimulating integration of 
the educational interests of those individuals 
and groups.” 

- a> 


As previously mentioned, Louisiana is 
classified as one of the 10 States having a 
strong county unit system and is one of the 
three in which control of both rural and 
urban schools is vested in the parish (coun- 
ty) board of education. A brief description 
is here introduced not only for illustrative 
purposes but because it is probably true that 
in no other State is this type of local organ- 
ization so clearly exemplified. (The parish is 
equivalent to the county in other States.) 

The unified parish system may be outlined 
as follows: 


1. The parish school board has adminis- 
trative, financial and supervisory control over 
all schools, including cities, except in two in- 
stances. 

2. The members vary in number from five 
to 12, are elected for six years, one-third 
being elected at a regular State-wide school 
election every two years. The time is differ- 
ent from that of the regular State and parish 
election so as to remove the school campaign 
as far as possible from the strife of partisan 
politics. Members are elected from wards, 
thus insuring representation to all sections 
of the parish. 

3. The board has power to establish and 
consolidate schools; to buy and sell sites; to 
make repairs; to determine the attendance- 
district lines; to employ all teachers and 
others as needed in the service; to adopt a 
wudget; to fix salaries; to appoint local trus- 
tees to serve as advisors for their respective 
schools. The board, in fact, exercises gen- 
eral control and managenient over all parish 
school affairs under the limitations pre- 
scribed by school laws of the State. It is a 
legislative and policy-making body. 

4. The parish superintendent of schools is 
elected by the board and is the executive 
officer thereof. He is also ex-officio secre- 
tary and school treasurer. He is the recog- 
nized professional leader of the school sys- 
tem and advisor of the board. He is by law 
clothed with authority to nominate teachers 
and other employes before their election by 
the board. He is held responsible for the 
execution of policies and resolutions adopted 
by the board of education. 

5. A minimum parish-wide tax is levied 
on all property in the entire parish. Addi- 
tional parish-wide taxes are levied on vote 
of the people. School funds for current 
operation are not divided or apportioned but 
are kept in one fund. 


iit 


6. Teachers are employed and paid on one 
salary schedule. 

7. School terms are of uniform length. 

A school organization does not, of course, 
exist for itself but as a means for providing 
the condition under which modern school 
facilities may be ecnomically and efficiently 
maintained. Does the parish-wide unit pro- 
vide these conditions? In evaluating this 
type of organization there are several out- 
standing features to which attention is di- 
rected. 

First: As the unit for school government 
it is not to be confused with the county as 
the local civil unit. The two are separate 
and distinct; each with its own powers and 
functions. 

Second: A thoroughly representative demo- 
cratic form of school government is provided. 
Control is centralized but is not “taken away 
from the people” as is sometimes charged. 
The powers exercised are similar to those of 
local district or township boards. The differ- 
ence lies in the size of the unit over which 
control is exercised. 

Third: Equality of educational opportunity 
is more nearly realized than is possible un- 
der any other form of local organization. 
Equal facilities are provided and the tax 
rate for support is uniform. 

Fourth: The boundary lines between urban 
centers and rural areas are removed. Leveling 
these barriers opens the door wide for the 
integration of educational interests. 

Fifth: Partisan political influences are re- 
duced to bearable limits. 

Sixth: Under efficient management large 
units of organization are more economically 
operated than small ones. This general truth 
applies in education as in other fields... The 
larger school unit will eliminate the waste 
and dissipation of funds now so common in 
the smaller units. 

Seventh: Men and women of position and 
high quality, who would not be concerned 
with the management of small units, will 
serve on parish school boards. The enlarged 
responsibility is a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. 

Eighth: Experience has proven that board 
members from the country and from the city 
stimulate each other to greater effort. Each 
group takes an interest in the schools which 
the other represents. It is equally true that 
each acts as a check upon the plans and 
wishes of the other. Neither group is willing 
to permit the other to inject petty politics 
and community jealousies into the school 
system. 

a + 


Ninth: Under the trained eye of the parish 
superintendent, who is responsible for the 
general character and ability of the teaching 
staff, better teachers are employed. Teachers 
have greater opportunities for professional 
growth, advancement, and security of tenure. 
They are also assured of more equitable judg- 
ment in case of trouble of any character. No 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


TRANSPORTATION OF MEAT 
IN REFRIGERATOR CARS 


Position of Interstate Commerce Commission as Arbiter 
Of Rates to Be Charged for Shipments 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present seriés deals with meat and meat products. 


By ERNEST I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


ITH the advent of the refrigerator 
W car in about the year 1875 and the 

practical use of that equipment in 
the eighties, transportation of meat 
products for long distances without fear 
of deterioration was put on a sound 
basis. 


+ + 


The tonnage of fresh meats and 
packing-house products now distributed 
through means of refrigerator cars is 
an important source of revenue to the 
railroads. These commodities are shipped 
in precooled refrigerator cars in straight 
and mixed carload quantities from Mis- 
souri River points, Chicago and other 
packing centers to branch houses, and in 
less-than-carload quantities and _  so- 
called peddler cars to the small dealers 
in all parts of the country. Fresh meats 
do not load so heavily, are more perish- 
able, and take higher rates than pack- 
ing-house products. 


Two decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in which will be 
found interesting information concern- 
ing the relationship of transportation to 
the packing industry are In the Matter 
of Private Cars, 50 I. C. C. 652 (1918), 
and National Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., 
62 I. C. C. 375 (1921). 


While delivery of meats to points 
within a radius of about 100 miles of 
branch houses is mostly by motor trucks, 
peddler car service is still an important 
method of distribution to the smaller 
communities. Such cars are operated 
over authorized routes at least once a 
week and reach the various points on 
the route on the same day each week. 
Carriers’ scheduled refrigerator cars for 
shipments of perishable commodities in 
less-than-carload lots also transport 
fresh meats and packing-house products 
in quantities not sufficient in themselves 
to make the operation of a peddler car 
advantageous. 


+ + 


The regularity of movement of fresh 
meats and packing-house products and 
the regular return of the cars make it 
practically unnecessary to call on the 
Commission’s Bureau of Service for as- 


sistance with respect to car supply and 
related matters. 

As in the case of all commodities mov- 
ing in interstate commerce by railroad, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under authority conferred upon it by 
Congress, is the arbiter of questions in- 
volving the freight rates and other 
charges applicable to the movement of 
meats and meat products. 

The earliest important case in which 
the Commission was required to pass 
upon the reasonableness of rates on 
these commodities is Investigation of 
Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 
22°;I. C. C. 160, decided in 1911. The 
rates in the Southwest were in issue in 
this case and also in various subsequent 
cases, the most comprehensive of which 
is Meats and Packing-house Products, 
136 I. C. C. 651 (1928), as subsequently 
modified. In these cases maximum rea- 
sonable rates on a distance scale were 
prescribed for application on fresh 
meats and packing-house products, in- 
cluding lard, lard substitutes and vege- 
table oils, within the Southwest and 
from packing centers in the Middle West 
to points in the southwestern States. 

+ + 

= A proceeding now before the Com- 

mission the reasonableness of rates 
on the commodities named to, from, and 
between points in the Old South is in 
issue. The annual carload shipments of 
one packer to points in this territory ex- 
ceed 100,000,000 pounds of packing- 
house products and 80,000,000 pounds of 
fresh meats. Another packer shipped 
approximately 4,090 peddler cars into 
southern territory in one year from a 
plant outside the territory. In 1929 all 
Class I railroads in the United States 
originated over 382,000 carloads or 5,280,- 
000 tons of traffic in fresh, cured, dried 
or smoked meats, butterine and marga- 
rine and other packing-house products, 
not including canned meats and less- 
than-carload shipments. The total rev- 
enue on such traffic handled in that,year 
exceeded $68,000,000. It will be seen 
that any change in the level of rates, if 
applied to all the tonnage moved, is a 
matter of considerable importance to 
the railroads and to shippers and con- 
sumers of meats and meat products. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Meat and Meat Products,” to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 8, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, will discuss the studies of hours and earnings of 
wage earners in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry undertaken by the 


Bureau. 


Controlling Contagious. Diseases 


Illinois’ Efforts to Detect Source of Germs 


By DR. W. C. VAN WORMER 
State District Health Superintendent, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


AN is an egotistical creature. He regards 
himself as the undisputed master of the 
world if not of the universe. During his 

long ascent up the ladder of evolution he has 
waged war on and conquered wild animals of 
every size, shape, strength and fierceness. 
Great beasts like the elephant, the tiger and 
the lion have come under his dominion. He 
captures the whales of the sea. The cunning 
of the fox and the swiftness of the eagle 
have not saved these creatures from the 
domination of man over them. He even ex- 
ercises a large degree of control over such 
diminutive living things as mosquitoes, ticks, 
lice, fleas and flies. In short, man has dem- 
onstrated his power of superiority over every 
living thing that falls within the range of 
vision from the elephant down to the louse 
and the chigger. 

With this history of conquest, it is no 
small wonder that many people find difficult 
the belief that man’s most deadly enemies 
among living things are tiny, diminutive 
creatures far too small for the eye to see. 
These things are known as bacteria or germs. 
A few kinds of these germs have been seen 
by the aid of powerful microscopes. Most of 
the disease germs are known to exist only by 
the damage they do. Nobody has ever seen 
the germ which causes measles but the evi- 
dence of its existence is indisputable. No- 
body has ever seen the germ that causes 
smallpox but careful observers have no doubt 
of its existence. 

Man has seen the germs which cause diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia, boils, scarlet fever, malaria and sev- 
eral other diseases. The communicable dis- 
eases of which no germ has ever been seen 
are spread very much like those of which 
the germs have been seen. They come and 
go in much the same manner. They respond 
to similar control measures. 

Man lived upon this earth in his present 
form for about a quarter of a million years 
before he even suspected the existence of an 
invisible world of life. Prior to that time he 
believed that sickness was due to evil spirits. 
When a person was sick the displeasure of 
a god had been provoked. When an epidemic 
swept over a town or nation the whole heav- 
enly host was angry. What lesser power 
could cause so much distress? 

Once he discovered that bacteria really 
local “bell-weather” can bring about the dis- 
missal of a teacher for flimsy causes. 

We may summarize by saying that cen- 
tralized power, the more intelligent leader- 
ship, and the more highly trained executive 
officers, supported by the combined social and 
economic resources of the enlarged unit are 
the primary conditions under which modern 
school facilities may be more adequately 
provided for all children. 


cause disease, a new problem of conquest 
challenged this wonderful creature called 
man. At first he believed that these dread- 
ful, invisible enemies lived Only in rubbish, 
filth, marshy places and malodorous gas. But 
sickness continued to prevail in the cities and 
homes where the streets and alleys were 
clean and the floors spotless. 


Then came the discovery that bacteria in- 
habit man himself. When an_ epidemic 
breaks out the scientists know that some- 
where -a person is supplying the germs. 
Nearly all of the disease-producing germs 
depend upon people to carry them from place 
to place. Thus the problem of gaining con- 
trol or mastery over disease germs turns out 
to be a problem largely of self-control for 
man himself. 

A few years ago typhoid fever broke out in 
Kewanee, Ill. A State health officer was sent 
there to investigate. Nearly all of the 35 
cases had drunk milk obtained from one 
particular dairy. The health officer got from 
the dealer the names of all farmers from 
whom he bought milk. Tests were made of 
the people who handled milk on each farm. 
A typhoid carrier was found on one farm. 
She had forgotten to wash her hands before 
handling milk and an epidemic was the re- 
sult. Finding that carrier gave health offi- 
cials control over a lot of germs they never 
saw. 

Sometime ago an epidemic of diphtheria 
appeared in Rock Island. The spread was 
rapid. A State bacteriologist was sent to 
that city with full laboratory equipment. 
Throat tests were made of all children in 
the public and parochial schools. The diph- 
theria carriers were found and taken out of 
school. The epidemic subsided promptly. 
Here again the health officials managed to 
get control over a lot of very active and 
deadly germs which they never saw. 

These experiences illustrate how the source 
of disease germs can be detected. They illus- 
trate also how rapid has been man’s con- 
quest over his invisible enemies. 

In Mlinois the State Department of Public 
Health maintains a field staff of 12 physi- 
cians, 12 nurses and 2 quarantine officers 
whose business it is to trace down disease 
germs on the one hand and to keep them 
under control on the other. In performing 
this work these specialists travel an aggre- 
gate of 300,000 miles per year. That distance 
is equivalent to 12 times around the world. 

These specialists visit an average of 8,000 
places per year. They are detectives who 
understand the habits and the manners of 
the criminals in the invisible world. They 
are educators who are trying to seach people 
how to gain supremacy over the smallest 
forms of life just as completely as man has 
subdued the biggest forms of life. Bacteria 


‘or germs offer to.man the last challenge for 


world dominion dker every living thing. 


‘ forthwith 
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JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845 


“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for government.” 
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bPiivér’s Character as Factor 


in Automobile 


Accidents a 


Confidence, Courtesy and Kindness Viewed 
as Attributes Which Should Be Found in Op- 
erators if Highways Are to Be Made Safe 


By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


E thought that automobile accidents are 
chiefly caused by unusual or exaggerated 
expressions of an operator’s personality 
has again and again been suggested or em- 
phasized. It seems to be admitted that the 
humanness of the individual makes the 
trouble. “4 
As professionals we are fond of saying that 
“solo performance,” meaning thereby per- 
formance either more or less than an aver- 
age, producing unusual and unexpected ele- 
ments, is the dangerous type of driving. It 
is apparently true that in all the activities 
through which a person expresses himself, 
those characteristics in which he is not well 
balanced are the source of most of his diffi- 
culties. 
ee 


This is not claimed as a new thought. In 
fact, it is old. Even so long ago as 1907 a 
Georgia court voiced it in a decision noted 
on account of its quaint presentation. In 
the case of Lewis v. Amorous the opinion, in 
part, reads: 

“It is not the ferocity of automobiles that 
is to be feared, but the ferocity of those who 
drive them. Until human agency intervenes 
they are usually harmless. While by reason 
of the rate of pay allotted to judges in this 
State few, if any, of them have ever owned 
one of these machines, yet some have occa- 
sionally ridden, thereby acquiring some 
knowledge; and we have, therefore, found out 
that there are times when these machines 
not only lack ferocity, but assume such an 
indisposition to go that it taxes the limits of 
human ingenuity to make them move at all. 
They are not to be classed with bad dogs, 
wicious bulls, evil-disposed mules, and the 
like.” ; 

Interpreted, this puts the matter into a 
nutshell. Automobiles are not ferocious. 
Men, “bad dogs, vicious bulls, evil-disposed 
mules and the like,” sometimes are. In con- 
nection with the automobile it is man who 
is to be feared. 

If a State, in the exercise of its government 
function, is to attempt to direct man’s par- 
ticipation in traffic, then in all fairness a 
part of a.determination of fitness must be 
based on a study of this human or character\ 


angle to ascertain so far as possible whether ~ 


he is “ferocious” or not. 

An accurate determination could be made 
by each person for himself if introspection 
can take place. Self-analysis, to some extent 
at least, has to be present in everyone who 
makes a decision to appear before a State 
for an operator's license. He makes a “prima 
facie” decision whether or not h@is fit. When 
he presents himself he has decided that he 
can drive a car well enough, that his physical 
being is sufficient, and that he knows enough 
about the laws; but has he ever given any 
consideration to the point as to whether his 
mental equipment includes any hidden traits 
which will affect his operation? If a State 
could get him to consider himself and know 
whether or not he has within him any obses- 
sions or inhibitions and could get him to act 
upon them then a long step would have been 
taken towards getting better operators. 


+ + 


However, it seems necessary to assume that 
self-analysis is too ideal and that its accom- 
plishment, except in rare cases, might be un- 
attainable. Consequently, it remains for a 
government to make the determination. In 
the management of motor vehicle operators 
this duty falls to States and may probably 
become a part of the motor vehicle operator's 
examination in each. 

How can a State go about it and along 
what lines and into what details shall inquiry 
be made? 

Statistics show that about 85 per cent of 
our operators are all right. They make no 
driving mistakes which are serious enough to 
cause trouble; they operate safely and well; 
they do not appear in courts or occasion the 
State any cause for alarm. The remaining 
15 per cent are the trouble makers. 

Our sole concern is with them; to discover 
who they are, the cause of the trouble, to 
give each a chance to correct it, and if this 
cannot be accomplished, to write “finis,” for 
the trouble makers must go. 

In this membership of 15 trouble makers, 
there are two who are criminals and one de- 
fective. If and when found they must be 
refused or removed. Criminal 
tendencies expressed by means of an auto- 
mobile are beyond tolerance and such perpe- 
trators are certainly to be classed as “unfit.” 

‘Man,” as his responsibilities attach to him 
in this statement is a “mind” plus the other 
minor but necessary qualifications to func- 
tion. A person with a serious mental defect 
ought never under any circumstances to have 
the privilege of an operator’s license. He 
should be refused, or removed if by any 
chance he has been accepted in error. 

Two more probably represent the number 
of persons out of every hundred who are too 
ignorant, dull, stupid, slow thinking or torpid 
to trust. Such personalities are rather easily 
detected; they constitute an unfortunate but 
none the less dangerous risk. They, too, must 
be eliminated from the list of drivers. 

Finally, the others, ten in number. These 
are the people who in the common walks of 
life are normal, some of them are high-grade, 
most of them well-meaning, but are miscast 
for their driving activity. Why? 

Man, at least according to mental experts, 
is a compound of complexes, both good and 
bad. In the 80 average drivers the good com- 
plexes control and help form good habits of 
thought and action. They help make the 
man safe. In the 15 trouble makers the 
“bad complexes” govern, resulting in bad 
habits of thought or action, making the man 
unsafe. 

+ + 


Among all the bad complexes, those which 
are the best known and at the same time 
apparently most actively expressed by the 
driving of an automobile are fear, inferiority 
and superiority. In their application to driv- 
ing the first two are so nearly alike that they 
may be treated together. 

Here is the operator who is fearful. Possi- 
bly there is a child in his consciousness. He 
may run over it; he dreams about it; he’ 
doesn’t fight the idea with his common sense, 
and it gets to be an obsessio&. He becomes 
scary and nervous, dodges when a child comes 
near; goes off the road or hits someone else. 


In experience there is just such a case. In- 
trospection or application of common sense 
would have prevented it. Another instance: 
there is the person who says “I can’t,” “Dm 
not afraid, but I just can’t,” until the per- 
suasion is so strong that actual ability is lost. 


a 


But timidity and fear rarely become active 
contributors to accidents. On a guess they 
account for about one out of the ten. They 
are bound to exist to a degree in a new op- 
erator. The environment always impresses 
him. He does not at once get into difficulty. 
By and by, however, if a superiority complex 
exists in his mental equipment, it begins to 
tell him in an insidious manner “just see 
how good you are,” “see how close you can 
come to this car without hitting it,” “see 
how well you drive at 60 miles per hour,” and 
the like. Then this man becomes dangerous. 
He becomes a soloist. Perhaps he never 
learns better, but if he does, it is at the ex- 
pense of somebody's life or limb, or because 
of a bad wreck. He constitutes perhaps seven 
of the other nine. Within his ego he breeds 
over-confidence, chance taking, lack of con- 
sideration, failure to allow others their rights 
and equal participation, and in general be- 
comes not only dangerous but also a nuisance. 
He is daily saved for a further life of Smart 
Aleckism or plain rudeness thrgugh the in- 
trospection of other and better men who, 
while they curse him, yet grant him more 
than he is entitled to. But his time comes 
invariably, inevitably, and he gets his. 

The remaining two are the good fellows 
who just happen to get into jams, who have 
temporary or inadvertent reactions or who 
are themselves hit. 


It doesn’t follow that at the present time 
an applicant could be rejected for such a 
cause should an inspector think he detected 
its presence, but certainly it might help if in 
the exercise of its administrative powers the 
State felt qualified to suggest that confidence, 
courtesy and kindness in a proper degree are 
necessary attridutes to successful operation, 
that there are other people on the highway 
who need to be considered, that emergencies 
will arise which must pe met. 

Assuming that a State inspector, in the 
discharge of his duty can broadly pick out 
and classify performers by the exhibition 
which each applicant gives and can place 
each into one of the classes suggested, either 
into the sanguine, expressive, confident class, 
the average class, or the timid, fearful class, 
a great advance will have been made towards 
successful exercise of the powers of the State. 
Such a determination, even in tentative form, 
provides a basis for future action and sets up 
a starting point from which, without attach- 
ing any taint to anyone, a general determi- 
nation of fitness may, in the future, be con- 
firmed. 

Operators’ examinations are no longer what 
they used to be. They are progressing fast 
into the realm where a decision must be based 
on complete qualification with the point in 
view that conditions are constantly changing. 
Consequently every study which States can 
make concerning those who are to be its fu- 


“ture drivers needs to be more and more tuned 


to this fact so that soon an operator who is 
selected will invariably be a man or woman 
of heart and character, decisive in conserva- 
tive action, and of such reliability and brain 
power as will assume his proper performance 
no matter what the situation becomes. 


+ + 


To accomplish this there are two means at 
hand, the first, self-analysis and introspec- 
tion, certain if it can be honestly applied, the 
second, a study and determination by a State, 
less certain because applied by another. 


Effect of Taxes 
on Value of 
Real Estate 


By Rolland A, 
Vandegrift 
Director of Finance, State 
of California 


Oe ae has no money of its own, 
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All of the resources or revenues of gov- 
ernment come directly or indirectly out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers. When ex- 
penditures of government are excessive, tax 
burdens are high. In times of financial de- 
pression, like the present, tax burdens be- 
come heavier, for the ability of the taxpayer 
to contribute to public revenues is reduced. 
Under ordinary circumstances taxpayers 
are not able to distinguish the relative 
amounts of the tax burden caused by Fed- 
eral, State or local expenditures. All that 
the taxpayer realizes is that the sum total of 
his tax bills is grievously burdensome. If one 
division of government through economy 
produces savings and reduces taxes, it is of 
little benefit to the taxpayer if other govern- 
mental units increase spendings which more 
than offset these savings. The taxpayer is 
interested in how much of his total income 
or of his capital he must contribute to sup- 
port government. 

In the United States as a whole, since the 
World War, taxes have been increasing until 
today the tax burden is really a serious prob- 
lem. Certain branches of industry have felt 
this burden so keenly that it has become a 
major factor in the struggle to continue to 
do business at a profit. Due to economic 
changes certain older forms of taxes have 
become particularly burdensome. 

Both of these conditions apply peculiarly 
to those dealing in real estate, or operating'a 
business primarily dependent on investments 
in real estate, such as agriculture, forestry, 
and apartment house operation. Real estate 
is a commodity which cannot escape a tax 
levy; it cannot hide; it cannot be moved 
readily and its immobility restricts its man- 
agement and the freedom of its owner. With 
an ever-increasing tax burden the certainty 
of taxes on real estate has depressed its 
values and in many places has reduced to a 
very great degree the desire to own real 
estate. 





